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Mechanical Remedies 
for Agriculture 


PSHE lengthy declaration of agricultural policy 
drawn up by the Independent Labour Party and 
considered by His Majesty’s Government ‘ought 
to receive the careful consideration of all who have 

interest in the land, before the time for formal discussion 
comes up. ‘The scheme may be described as an adaptation 
of the hand-to-mouth scheme which came into being 
under the pressure of war. It will be well to lay aside any 
prejudice felt towards what is called Socialism. After 
all, the name matters very little, and what this manifesto 
requires is careful and unprejudiced consideration. The 
proposal put in the foreground is that the National Wages 
Board and county committees should be revived. It is 
suggested that the committees should be composed of 
one-third farmers, an equal number of nominees of the 
labourers’ union, another third to consist of experts 
nominated by the Ministry of Agriculture. They are to 
act as the agents of the Ministry in the promotion of good 
husbandry and co-operation. Power is to be placed in 
their hands to get rid of any tenant who makes an inadequate 
use of land or cultivates below their standards. As land 
becomes vacant it would be farmed either “‘ directly through 
a skilled manager (setting up a Board to control such farms) 
or by leasing it to companies, individuals, or co-operative 
groups.”’ Now, every practical man knows that success in 


farming, speaking broadly, is almost invariably due to the 
individual who combines skill with economy. 


Farming is 
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practically never conducted without loss except where there 
is an individual of talent and integrity to carry it on. 

If, for a change, the social reformers were to say, 
“Here is land that can produce far more than it is pr.- 
ducing just now, there is no more fertile soil, no clima 
more suitable for husbandry, no other land that carries su: | 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, and agriculture shot 


be one of the most lucrative callings,”’ they would comma: 
sympathy. What is needed is a better system. We us 
to be in the van of agricultural progress ; now we are 
the rear. Before the war Germany was beating us by mu 
as regards the amount of foodstuff she was raising p 
unit of land. Belgium got far in front of our record f. 
growing corn crops. The truth was that everything con- 
nected with agriculture was changing : old markets weve 
giving place to new; old implements were not suitable 
to modern work. Old traditions and prejudices shut 
out modern knowledge. In a word, we had sacrificed tlie 
business of growing food to that of manufacturing goocs. 
The town flourished ; the country was slowly breathing 
its soul away. What was and is wanted is the casting aside 
of an old system that existed only when easy transport 
was in its infancy and the competition of the Australian, 
Canadian, Russian and United States cornfields had not 
been felt. Denmark was placed in an even worse position 
than we were; yet, what a difference there was between the 
two countries! English farming has become an occupation 
that scarcely tempts anyone to take it up. Danish farming 
has become the life of the nation. Anyone may make 
the retort that the two countries are absolutely different 
in geographical situation and in means of employment. 
That, however, is nothing. No one advocates any slavish 
copying of Danish proceedings. What we can copy is the 
indomitable and enterprising spirit of Denmark that enabled 
her people to adapt husbandry to the needs of the time in 
which they were living. 

Labour, of course, does not understand that the 
stability of a State is due in the first place to its power of 
work. They are always inclined to limit exertion and to 
shorten hours, forgetting that the course of action which 
would spell ruin to an individual would have the same result 
when followed by a multitude of individuals. The scheme 
as set forth might have been prepared by someone who held 
whimsically that what we call virtues are vices and vices 
are virtues. Nothing annoyed farmers more during war- 
time than the interference of men who were primarily 
of the town with their work on the land. It is now well 
enough known that the Government pursued a policy simply 
because they thought it was popular, but which has proved 
to be on wrong lines altogether. It led to the spoiling ot 
much good pastureland without any pains being taken to 
admit of its being easily brought into arable cultivation 
again, as, for instance, by laying it down to the Englis’ 
wild white clover. The threat now is to turn the farmer 
out if he does not succeed in farming at a profit, and to tak 
the land from the landlord if he has let it to a bad tenant 
but these forcible means will not work. After all, husbandr 
deals with living animals and living plants in a capriciou 
climate and changeable weather. What the farmer wants | 
a living, and not a dead, policy. It must be said that eve: 
the teaching of agriculture has not gone on right lines. I 
is still too much dominated by the wheat crop. What w: 
want is to teach the young farmer how to grow the greates 
quantity of food for man and animal at the lowest possibl 
cost. Even the famous Norfolk rotation has outlived it: 
day. It played an excellent part in its time, but that wa: 
before the tide of modern changes had set in. Britis! 
agriculture does not stand so much in need of new laws 
and regulations, and all the officialdom required to apply 
them, as it does of a new spirit—-a new understanding 0! 
what it is required to produce. Socialists or any othe: 
reformers can meet with nothing but failures unless they 
point the way in which to get rid of the enormous and ugl} 
anomaly of a land half cultivated, yet paying something 
like £500, 000,000 for foreign produce, while a large propor- 
tion of its workers stand idle in the market place. 
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*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is mad2 from the offices of the paper. 
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O one is more popular in Great Britain than 
the Prince of Wales, and the riding accident with 
which he meets at least once a year always 
ends by endearing him still more to the 

public, thanks to the frank, boyish recklessness 
with which he disregards danger and to the pluck and 
cheerfulness which no accident and no pain can take 
from him. Yet the more sober feel that it would be, if 
possible, more than a calamity if anything were to happen 
to the “‘ immediate heir of England.”’ We have no doubt, 
however, that he would laugh at the parallel. The pre- 
decessor to whom Shakespeare applied this phrase was 
even more careless of danger than the Prince of Wales. 
Yet he became one of the strongest and best of our kings. 
That is an argument to awaken delight and gaiety in the 
heart of Prince Charming, but it is not exactly an insurance, 
and in sober reality the Prince would give a great pleasure 
to the admirers he knows and to the many millions more 
that he does not know if he would exercise a little more 
prudence when riding either in a hurdle race or with 
hounds. 


THE DUKE OF YORK performed a useful piece of 

service when he visited the new bacon factory at 
Kidlington, about five miles from Oxford. His presence 
showed as effectively as words could have done his appre- 
ciation of the importance-of bacon factories to agriculture. 
ltis very much greater than appears on the outside. What 
used to deter farmers from pig keeping on a large scale 
was the marketing difficulty. In the first place, prices were 
avery fluctuating quantity, and it was necessary for the 
lamer to go to the market himself when he could 
have been more usefully employed in attending to his 
other agricultural duties. Marketing involved a waste 
both of time and of money. With a bacon factory within 
easy reach he has nothing to do except prepare the animals 
for lispatching. There is no question of haggling over 
the price ; that is settled according to a very just formula: 
he can be sure of selling his pigs at a fair figure. More- 
over at the end of a period of six months or a year, according 
to tLe arrangement made, he receives a dividend out of the 
net  rofits in proportion to the weight of pigs he has supplied. 
In taxis way the profits of the middleman are cut down to a 
min mum, the farmer is sure of his market and he is saved 
iror: the trouble and temptation to spend money involved 
by a visit to the market town. All who understand the 
question are in agreement that the establishment of more 
anc still more bacon factories is bound to lead to an exten- 
sion of pig farming. The visit of the Duke would be valu- 
abie even if it did no more than draw attention to the 
importance of these bacon factories, and his purchase of a side 
of bacon to be used in his own household was a pleasant and 


tactful way of signifying his sympathy with the movement. 
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GIR DRUMMOND FRASER is a well known and sound 

authority on banking and general finance. His 
argument in favour of removing the stamp duty on cheques 
is bound to receive the most careful consideration. It 
will surprise many people to know that the daily average 
total of the London Bankers’ Clearing House amounts 
to £119,000,000, “‘ every penny of which is active and 
therefore productive.” It is evident, consequently, that to 
a large extent the public has made its own paper currency 
in the shape of acheque book. In comparison with cheques, 
the currency notes which replaced our gold coin of circula- 
tion are an insignificant percentage of the daily turnover. 
Those currency notes were a wartime expedient and their 
use could be greatly lessened if the removal of the tax 
which leads to the restriction of cheques for small amounts 
because of the twopenny stamp, were carried out. Sir 
Drummond Fraser says that the removal of this tax would 
increase the use of cheques for small amounts and would 
reduce the use of currency notes. No additional work would 
be required, because the collection, transfer and payment 
of cheques are managed at the banks by machinery. In 
America no duty corresponding to the twopenny stamp is 
imposed. Eventually, it would bring about a reversion to 
the old system of the ordinary expansion and contracticn 
of banking credit. The suggestion is excellent and we hope 
that the new Chancellor of the Exchequer will give it his 
attention. 


“THE Poet Laureate’s visit to America has long been 

talked of and the plans for it are now taking definite 
shape. It must be a great adventure to one who is very 
nearly an octogenarian, especially as he has not crossed the 
Atlantic before. He has wisely declined to accept the 
Chair of Poetry offered some months back by the President 
of the University of Michigan. What he has agreed to 
do is to be the guest of the University for three months. 
No courses of literature are to be expected from him. 
In spite of that, his visit can hardly fail to be fruitfui. 
Dr. Bridges, by his position and achievement stands in the 
very first rank of English culture. Indeed, if fault can 
be found with him it is that in his works he is often too 
much of the scholar and too little of the broad humanist 
whom he shows himself to be in the best of his works. 
He has, however, during the whole course of his life been 
a man among men, one who could handle other weapons 
than the pen. To athleticism and a wise life he owes the 
old age, frosty, but kindly, of which we all wish him a 
prolonged enjoyment. 


SYNTHESIS. 
Grant me another world like this 
Oh Lord, 
3righter eyes, 
Sharper surmise 
Of hand and brain, 
Then will I take all things 
And build with them 
Till I see 
Thee. 
ANNE F, Brown. 
LORD GREY OF FALLODON is one of our most 
accurate ornithologists, seldom speaking of any bird 
with which he is not familiar. Lord Garioch, however, 
claims to have found him out in an error when, in his 
appeal for the purchase of the Farne Islands, he referred to 
them as the northernmost breeding place of the Sandwich 
tern. Lord Garioch’s criticism is that this bird breeds on 
the coast of Aberdeenshire. To have made this mistake 
about it is a trivial error, because the Sandwich tern is 
capricious in the choice of its nesting site. It got its name 
from frequenting the shore at Sandwich, which, of course, 
is in Kent, and it used to breed in the Scilly Islands and 
in Norfolk. To all of these places it has made half-hearted 
attempts to return, but the great stations for its breeding 
are the Farne Islands and Ravenglass. It has been found 
very much farther north, however. In 1893 it was found 
breeding at North Ronaldshay in the Orkneys ; it has bred 
round Loch Lomond and in Kircudbrightshire. ‘These, 
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however, can only be described pedantically as being breeding 
places, whereas it has an established and a real home on 
the Knoxes, which, of course, belong to the Farne group. 


N O godfathers or godmothers could be better equipped 

than is Mr. Rudyard Kipling for christening the streets 
of an imperial exhibition. In the first case, he is the poet 
who, more than any other, has realised the greatness of 
the Empire, and probably there are few as intimate as he 
is with its farthest recesses. Little they know of England 
‘“who only England know.” We have no doubt that often 
in the England overseas Mr. Kipling has had reason to 
laugh at the absurdity and smile with joy at the happiness 
of new names. That was really his training for the business 
of giving names at Wembley. He has succeeded admirably 
just because he possesses the fineness of judgment which 
is quick to detect the felicity of a name or the cases in which 
its felicity almost steps the bounds and becomes either 
ridiculous or too plangent. Sober and good are such names 
as those he has given to the garden which has been laid out 
to greet the entry into the exhibition. ‘‘ East Quadrant ” 
and ‘‘ West Quadrant” are names that will stand usage 
without looking shop-soiled. ‘‘ Anson’s Way,” ‘“ Drake’s 
Way,” “ King’s Way,” the “Palace of Industry,” the 
‘Palace of Engineering,” the “‘ Fairway of the Five 
Nations ”’ are all good and adequate names that will become 
more liked the longer they are used. “‘ Unity Bridge 
East’ and “ Unity Bridge West’ we do not like quite 
as well, because the word “‘ Unity’ is not too happily 
applied ; but the ‘‘ Palace of Industry ” and “ Palace of 
Engineering,’ ‘‘ Stephenson Gate,” ‘‘ Faraday Gate,” 
‘“‘ Arkwright Gate,” ‘‘ Leather Gate,” ‘“‘ Gate of Plenty,” 
‘“*Postman’s Gate’ and ‘‘ Gate of Strength” are all 
excellent names. We congratulate both Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling and those responsible for the management of the 
exhibition on so good a result. No doubt it was inevitable 
that Mr. Kipling would succeed, because in his novels 
and poems he has over and over again shown a perfect 
genius for nomenclature. 


[N spite of the extraordinarily wonderful stories of 

exploration that are coming from half a dozen points 
of the world, the one from Ur stands out in a way as being 
the most wonderful. ‘Three thousand five hundred years 
B.c. is the probable age given to the Minoan discoveries 
in Crete, and Tutankhamen’s tomb seems not to be far 
separated from that point in time ; but the civilisation of 
Ur can now be dated at 6,000 years before the Christian 
era. Ur of the Chaldees had been inhabited by a people 
far advanced in art, in manufacture and even in sanitation 
long before the oldest town of which we have hitherto 
had note possessed a name. It makes one wonder how 
many more great civilisations of the past lie buried under 
the sand or with the grass growing over them. Excavation, 
for all that we know, may be yet in its infancy, and may 
have still more wonderful secrets to reveal. 


[ T is stated that the Royal Liverpool Club proposes 

to inaugurate an English Amateur Golf Championship. 
Such a championship will, in any case, almost certainly 
follow on the formation of an English Union, and there 
could be no venue so appropriate as the links of Hoylake. 
The Royal Liverpool has always been a most “ go-ahead ” 
club. On its course was played the tournament won by 
Mr. Macfie which has since been given official recognition 
as the first Amateur Championship, and there also took 
place the first match between England and Scotland. 
It was in this match, moreover—though this is only a 
coincidence—that the rubber-cored ball from America 
made its first public appearance; and, finally, Britain 
and America first met there in 1921. Altogether, Hoylake, 
the home of that great trinity of amateurs, John Ball, 
Harold Hilton and Jack Graham, has made plenty of 
golfing history. At this moment, not content merely 
with a great past, the club is making various changes in 
the course, the effect of which will be seen when the Uni- 
versity match takes place there in March. The famous 
Alps hole will, it is believed, disappear, but that is no cause 
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for any but a sentimental regret. The name was al ays 
greater than the hole. 


“THE English Rugby team got over a very awk, ard 

fence in beating Ireland at Belfast. They won in the 
end with what appears on paper a fair measure of com ort, 
fourteen points to three ; but, with only ten minutes le ¢ to 
play, the scores were even and the Irishmen had | cen 
almost continuously attacking. It is curious to notice | ow 
time and again, history is repeated and the national « m- 
perament illustrated in football matches. Once more the 
Irish forwards with their superb dash nearly ran ¢ ceir 
opponents off their legs for three-quarters of the g: me, 
and then, exhausted by their heroic exertions, began to 
fade. Once more the English side, more dogged if less 
dashing, bent but not broken, lasted the longer, and ‘ook 
the chances that came. Ireland, however, did more ‘han 
enough for glory, and it is infinitely creditable that after 
the harassing years the country has passed through it can 
put so fine a team in the field. 


OST encouraging is the result of an experiment by 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board towards a casual 
ward for the genuine homeless and luckless poor, who 
are not in the strict sense vagrants, and which will not be 
dreaded by them as the last disgrace. Six months ago the 
Board rechristened a certain ward “‘ The Hostel,”’ no special 
costume was imposed, an improved diet was given and the 
men allowed to be out all day. It was, in fact, a home for the 
unemployed, and so far from seeking to stigmatise its 
boarders, who were allowed a stay of a fortnight, as failures, 
it helped them back to work and self respect. 471 cases 
were admitted since last August 1st, including 96 labourers, 
48 porters, 25 clerks, 25 seamen, 22 male domestics, 11 
waiters, 10 engineers, painters, fitters and cooks, and so 
down. Of this number 130 are known to have found employ- 
ment, and 342 of the men discharged have not reappeared 
in a Metropolitan Casual Ward. So far does a little human 
kindness go with those who have reached the bottom. 


CONSOLATION. 

When poor folks in our village sicken 
The Rector comes in coat of black 
To pray beside them, lest, sore-stricken, 

They blunder down the left-hand track. 
His face is very long and solemn 
Irom chasing of the Devil away ; 
His back is straight as Nelson’s column, 
So are his principles, they say. 
But when I’m sick IT send for Jup 
To cheer me with her gossip gay ; 
She brews strong tea and drinks it up, 
Then brooms old devil Care away. 
Her kindly soul, her sparkling eye, 
Clean window of her rustic wit, 
Provide the wholesome doctrine I 


Need more than texts of holy writ. 
R. B. INCE. 


"THE rejection by the London County Council of ‘he 

decorative lunettes prepared by selected student: of 
London Art Schools is an occasion for the Fine Arts Ccn- 
mittee to be consulted. ‘The Council point out that thse 
paintings were not commissioned, the schools having mer ly 
been told unofficially that if they cared to submit carto: ns 
they would be considered. Now that the paintings h ve 
been exhibited in situ the Council do not like them at Il, 
and say that if anyone is going to decorate their passage: it 
will be approved artists. Those supporting the stude: ‘s, 
among them Professor Rothenstein and Mr. Muirh ad 
Bone, point out that mural decoration requires the lar,se- 
ness of design in which students are especially proficient, 
and that a comfortable portrait painter or landscapist p.ay 
be quite unacquainted with the art of wall decoration, as 
many of the Royal Exchange panels suggest. Most of 
the supporters of the students are professors at the studi.’s, 
and are naturally biased. On the other hand, the L.C.v. 
are not pre-eminent as art critics. A third party is obviou-y 
needed, and who better than the new Committee ? 
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JOURNEY THROUGH 


THE SUDAN 


By Sir E. Joun Russgtt, D.Sc., F.R.S., Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. 


WRITTEN AT 


MacGaupa, KassaLA PROVINCE. 


FLOOD CULTIVATION. 


E came here to see the flood cultivation whereby 

much cotton is already being grown and more is 

promised. Kassala town is 250 miles from its 

railway station, Atbara ; the journey was formerly 

made by camel in ten to fifteen days ; now it is 
done by Ford cars in two. 
But the cars never travel 
singly; there are no supplies 
on the way and for the last 
severity miles one is far re- 
moved even from water. The 
first day’s run is roughly along 
the course of the Atbara, here 
a wide river with, however, 
little cultivation along its 
course. For thirty miles or 
so the track is through a bare 
desert of stones and sand; 
there is no vegetation beyond 
an occasional shrub, the land 
is truly the abomination of 
desolation. The gruesome 
possibilities of the place were 
soon brought home to us: a 
camel had just fallen dead and 
already the vultures were 
collecting. The road farther 
on was littered with bones of 
animals and little mounds of 
stones where men had dropped. 
It is a trying track, and it had 
in old days been a veritable 
path of sorrow, for it was one 
of the great slave routes from 
the south to the insatiable 
markets of Egypt. About 
midday we were in the scrub 
country ; in the distance the 
bushes were distorted by the 
mirage so that they looked 
like great trees with a wide 
river in front of them in which 
they were reflected: as we 
approached the river it be- 
came a shimmering white mist 
and disappeared. The mirage 
shows only when there is a 
background, a bush-or 
even a tuft of grass is 
sufficient, but so great is the 
distortion that the tufts of 
grass look like haystacks and 
the trees like towers. Here 
also are the ‘‘sand devils,” 
local whirlwinds catching up 
the sand and lifting it rooft. or 
80, aoving slowly about and 
look 1g like travelling Nelson’s 
colunns. Fortunately, in the 
car ‘ve can avoid them. 

Ve stopped for lunch at the 
test! ouse of Adarama, formerly 
ino d slave trade times a thriving town, but now only a police 
post. During the day we passed flocks of sheep and goats and 
hercs of camels and cattle returning from the water to their 
graying ground. Long legged animals the sheep are, with great 
lop ears, no horns, no wool, but a brown hairy hide like that of a 
goa. But they need their long legs ; some of them spend most 
of ‘heir lives travelling to and fro from water to their grazing 
groind ; the distance may be as much as twenty or thirty miles. 
The animals come in one day to water, go home for a day’s 
grezing and then come back again on the third day for more 
water and so on till the end. There is no regular lambing 
or calving time, lambs and calves may be dropped all through 
the year and so there is always milk for the nomad Arab ; 
indeed, milk is his staple diet. The cattle do not travel so far 
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from the water ; they look better than they are: they give about 
five pints of good milk a day, but the meat is not very good. 

At night we camped out above the Atbara at a watering 
place. A train of camels had just watered and was travelling 
farther ; the camel men armed with spears and swords, one of 
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Illustrating method of breaking side of canal to flood more land. Note type of country to be flooded. 





GASH 
Preparing to “‘sudd”’ (z.e., dam) the canal. 


CANAL, DELTA. 


them—a fine handsome person with a solid mass of black frizzed 
hair about six inches long, trimmed as evenly as the pile of a carpet 
—was a most perfect specimen of the Fuzzy-Wuzzies. Our men 
lit the fire and, with only a flat tray as stove and the bough of a 
tree as fuel, produced a four course dinner with the same ease 
as if they had been in a well equipped kitchen. The native 
servant is at his best on trek. As the night fell the sounds of the 
cranes and frogs on the river and the crickets in the grass gradually 
fell off and we lay down to sleep in the open with only the clear 
starlit sky above, and the intense solitude of the desert around, 
feeling that after all there is something to be said for the waste 
places of the earth which still lie beyond our reclamation schemes. 
But the day had been long and we must rise to-morrow by 5.30 ; 
reflections are quickly cut short. 
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The next 
day we got on 
to a more silty 
type of soil that 
needs only water 
to make it very 
fertile; the July 
rain, however, 
had washed it 
into corrugations 
that make travel- 
ling difficult. In 
places where the 
rain soaks in and 
stops, the land 
takes on a park- 
like appearance, 
with numerous 
salem  trees—a 
flat topped acacia, 
looking exactly 
like an inverted 
cone on a trunk 
—an_ occasional 
ariel and gazelle 
grazing around, 
and a few secre- 
tary birds staring 
at us as We pass. 
Sometimes we 
piss a native herd 
with two or three mzn or boys looking after them; the 
animals take fright and start to run; the natives chase 
them for fear they should get right away. They have 
dogs, but never train them to do this work. Elsewhere 
there is only a hard, dry grass, in other parts there is not 
even this, but only an occasional colocynth plant with its 
apple-shaped bitter fruit, used medicinally by Europeans, 
but converted by Arabs into a tar for treating mange in 
camels and in the preparation of leather for water bottles. In 
the late afternoon we sighted the great smooth rock of Gebel 
Kassala, 2,700ft. high, reputed to be unclimbable, although a tree 
grows on the top, which would change into gold everything 
touched by the man who could pluck a branch from it. In the 
old camel times this was visible two days before the village was 
reached, now one does the stage in a few hours. Near to Kassala 
there is water and so we reach durra fields and cotton. Up 
to this point the whole country has been very flat, broken only 
by khors, channels made by the rain in summer, but long since 
dry ; here, however, we see the great mountains of Eritrea some 
ten or twelve miles distant, jagged, strangely hewn masses of rock. 
We are here on the fringe of the big-game country ; hyenas 
are so plentiful that the Government officials sometimes have 
to poison them wholesale. ‘There are leopards on the rock strewn 
Gebel just outside the place and lions are seen ten or twelve 
miles to the south. We go farther southwards, not however 
to see game, but to pass beyond the great Gebel into the Dom 
Palm country. The fruit of this palm is not easily edible, but 
is used for making vegetable ivory and it is exported to the extent 
of some two to three hundred tons per annum for conversion 
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into buttons, ete. 
Here, also, the 
irrigation s\ stem 
begins. The river 
Gash rises i: the 
Eritrean hill and 
flows durin: the 
rainy season only 
—July, A rust 
and Septem! er— 
the rest of the 
year itisdry It 
traverses som: two 
hundred mii<s of 
country before it 
reaches Br tish 
territory sixteen 
miles sout!) of 
Kassala; irom 
there it runs 
northwards for 
sixty or more 
miles and then it 
disappears. The 
flood beyins 
about mid - July 
and usually runs 
for eighty days— 
the period has, 
however, been as 
long as one hun- 
dred and four days and as short as sixty-four days—the average 
volume passing Kassala is four hundred and fourteen million 
cubic metres, and in addition there is the rainfall which averages 
328 mm. Most of this water has in the past run to waste but 
will now be used for irrigation. ‘The Government started the 
scheme in 1908 and developed it till last year, 1923; 7,000 
acres of cotton are being grown. ‘The project is now handed 
over to the Kassala Cotton Company on terms which are 
fair to the native and satisfactory to the Government. 

The land falis away to the north-west. Canals are, therefore, 
being dug on the west side to lead the flood sufficiently far to give 
at least 40,000 acres of cotton and in good years much more. 
During the period of the flood enough water is run on the land 
to cover it to an average depth of about 2ft. The flood coincides 
with the rainfall so that there will be no more water reaching the 
land during the whole growth of the crop. The cotton, Sakel- 
leridis variety, is sown about the second week of August, being 
dibbled in with the saluka, a stick with a projection enabling 
it to be pushed in by the foot, and a bent end whereby a funnel- 
shaped hole can be made by giving a twist. There is no pre- 
liminary ploughing, no bullock cleaning cultivation, and no 
ridging; only the cutting out of weeds—mainly grass—by means 
of an adze-shaped hoe, the kadunka, probably borrowed from 
West Africa. 

The cotton is now in flower and looks extraordinarily well; 
the best may, indeed, give six or more kantars to the acre, though 
the average will be much less. The scil serves as a wonderful 
water reservoir, and no one would think that the plant has 
been without rain or water since it was sown. Picking begins 
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‘bout the middle of February 
nd goes on till the end of May; 
t could continue longer, but it 
is brought to an end by the need 
‘or burning the leaves and_ stalks 
in order to kill pests which would 
-therwise damage the next year’s 
crop. Apparently the cotton can 
le grown continuously on the same 
ground as long as the weeds can 
be kept down; some nitrogenous 
manure will probably be necessary 
eiter a time, but there is as yet 
no evidence that potash or phos- 
phates will be needed. Hitherto 
there has been no difficulty in 
finding tenants for the ten acre 
patches of cotton, this being quite 
as much, in practice, as one man 
manages properly; there may be 
more difficulty later on. There is 
plenty of land; the ultimate limit 
of development will be set by the 
size of the flood : economies in water 
are no doubt possible. 

In order better to explore the 
area we moved from Kassala here 
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to Magauda and are now living 
in the rest house composed of 
two tukals or native huts made 
of durra stalks and thatched with 
dry grass; shaped like a round 
straw stack and connected by a 
breadth of straw thatch. There is 
no furniture and the floor is of 
bare sand. 

It is quieter at night than at 
Kassala ; the dogs there, as in other 
large native places, kept up a con- 
tinuous barking all night in order 


to frighten off the hyenas; inci- 
dentally they keep the donkeys 
braying also. Here we have no 
dogs, though there are hyenas 


in plenty and there is native talk 
of a lion that has already taken 
one camel. The things we look 
out for, however, are scorpions in 
our boots in the morning, and the 
various ticks, blister beetles, stink 
bugs, mosquitoes and other insects 
that really make trouble and are not 
to be kept off by the barking of 
the dogs. 





GOLFING DREAMS 


HERE is no subject on which people are so tedious, and 

few on which they are so mendacious, as that of their 

dreams. This being so, it seems to me odd that one is 

never buttonholed by the club bore and told an inter- 

minable story of his latest golfing dream. I should 
have expected, moreover, on a priori ground, that there would be 
a classic story of a man who dreamed three times running that 
he wanted three threes at the last three holes to win a champion- 
ship and that his dream came true. Yet, in fact, | have never 
heard of anyone dreaming that he won so much as a beggarly 
monthly bogey. 

Personally, I have had, as far as I can remember, only one 
golfing dream. It has recurred several times, but I am sure 
it will never come true. As, of course, one’s own dreams are 
the only ones that are not boring, I will recount it. tis, mercifully, 
quite short. I am playing an important match; the teeing 
ground to the first hole is in a small bedroom and the ball has 
to be played through the window. To make matters worse, I 
have to tee my ball on the bed which looms high above me in the 
manner of Mr. Gillies’s famous tee. The ball always settles 
down in a little nest in the eiderdown and I have never yet 
succeeded in getting it out of the window, so that I always have 
to give up the hole. It is a discouraging start, and I wake up 
before I have a chance of getting all square. 

That is my one genuine golfing nightmare; but only a few 
days ago something befell me in real life which at the time 
seemed remarkably like a bad dream. My adversary and I were 
having a very close and exciting match when we came to the six- 
teenth, a fairly long hole up a hill. The green is at the top out of 
sight, but one can just see from below the grassy mounds that 
flank it. Beyond it and all round is open turf. I hit a brassy 
shot apparently straight on to the green between the mounds. 
My caddie and several onlookers all agreed that the ball could 
not possibly be anywhere else. As we came up the hill I saw, 
walking along a path at the back of the green, a nice old lady, the 
black grapes on her best bonnet nodding cheerfully as she walked. 
The odd thought came into my head: “I shall win this hole if 
tiat old lady has not picked up my ball.’”’ We duly arrived on 
tie green. No ball! There was a prolonged search all around 
ii country where there was never an inch of cover for as much as 
e marble. The ball had utterly vanished—so had the old lady, 
end my own impression is that, seeing an apparently derelict 
Lall, she thought it would make a pretty toy for her little 
crandchild at home. 

The only thing to shake my belief has been the subsequent 
eading of a passage from Mr. Hutchinson’s works describing 
‘arious miseries of golf. One of them is this: ‘‘ Describing in 
he club, at lunch time, with great accuracy of detail, how, after 
. terrifically long but slightly erratic tee shot, you had the 
nisfortune to lose your ball in the whins, and immediately 
having the same ball, with your initials stamped on it, returned 
to you by one of your audience, who had found it exactly in the 
line you indicated with such precision—but some fifty or sixty 
yards nearer the tee.” There is a superficial resemblance to 
my own case; but then my shot was not erratic, if I have to 
Zo to the stake for it, there were no whins and nobody has returned 
the ball. So that innocent old lady—I am sure she meant no 
harm—will assume a permanent place in my nightmare, and I 
shall, no doubt, become a permanent bore on the subject. 


I suppose all of us have at times had horrible day-dreams 
about golf. My own attack me before a medal round. They 
are usually about some shot which in the ordinary way would 
not be alarming—a tee shot over a big hill or bunker where a 
topped shot would be fatal. There is a certain hole called 
Cader, well known to all who have played at Aberdove y. Here 
there is a big black-boarded sandhill in front of the tee and 
‘“‘ All hope abandon,” etc., might well be painted on those boards. 
Only quite a simple iron shot is wanted to surmount the hill 
and reach the green. In a match one would not think twice 
about it, but I have never played a medal round at Aberdovey 
without the most ghastly forebodings that I am going to drive 
slap into Cader’s sandy face. Yet, in fact, though I have torn 
up many cards on that pleasant course (I played my first medal 
round there in 1892 and won the scratch medal with the fine 
score of 100), I do not ever remember in a competition a top 
at Cader. That particular day-dream or ‘‘ day-mare,’’ if there 
be such a word, has not come true yet. It has, however, destroyed 
me ina subtler way. I have taken such prodigious pains to get 
under the ball as to hit a feeble “ sclaffy ’’ shot and bury myself 
deep in the sand—over the boards, indeed, but short of the green. 

There is another day-dream, the exact opposite of this one, 
but I am inclined to think almost equally fatal, which besets 
us before a medal round. It is concerned with the glorious 
card that we are going to return next day. We begin compara- 
tively modestly with a score that is not flawless, but should be 
good enough to win. According to our handicap and standard 
of play it may be a 76 or 86 or 96. When, however, we come 
to play it in imagination, stroke by stroke and hole by hole, the 
dream round rapidly becomes miraculous. We begin by admitting 
that there must be a few mistakes; but at which holes are they 
to be? We allow ourselves a perfectly steady opening to put 
us in good heart, but when it comes to the fourth or fifth hole 
it is clearly time to drop a stroke. How are we going to do it ? 
A bad tee shot ? No, that is unthinkable, driving is so easy. 
The second stroke ? No, we are particularly fond of that iron 
shot and have a conviction we shall play it well. Only the 
putting remains, but it is altogether too terrible to imagine our- 
selves taking three putts on the green. Besides, we should not 
do anything of the sort. Having plaved a good iron shot we 
should be quite near the hole. Thus that fifth hole becomes a 
four instead of the modest five we had intended; and so we go 
on. The evil day is put off and off again. It is so delightful 
to picture ourselves playing perfectly that par succeeds par until we 
discover that with only three holes or so to play our dream score 
is without any kind of blemish. Now there is nothing for it 
but to come down with a distinct crash in those last three holes 
and take a six or even two sixes. Perish the thought! That 
would be altogether too heart-rending after we had played so 
beautifully for fifteen holes. It would ruin the whole gorgeous 
fabric: and so, in the end, the dream card instead of being 76 
is 71. It may be said that since this little amusement is quite 
harmless we may as well fool ourselves to the top of our bent 
and get the greatest satisfaction we can out of it. But it is not 
quite harmless. When we begin our real medal round next 
morning, not with the two fours of our day-dream, but with two 
ragged fives, the awakening to stern reality is likely to be an 
unnerving shock. Looking forward in golf is, I am afraid, almost as 
futile and dangerous as looking backward. BERNARD DARWIN 
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IN AFRICA 





ELEPHANTS GRAZING IN A_ RAVINE. 


S an introduction to his book on the faunal wonders 

of Africa (Wild African Animals I Have Known ; The 

Bodley Head, 25s.) Prince William of Sweden has 

written an eloquent appeal to sportsmen to lay aside 

the rifle and take up the camera. His argument is 

that we have had enough of tusks, horns and skins as trophies— 
“Let us now instead strive to obtain more realistic pictures 
of the animals themselves.” More than mere sentiment goes 
to the endorsement of this appeal. Man is the most destructive 
of animals, and he perfected the rifle more rapidly than the 
camera. How familiar is the old type of the illustration of 
big-game shooting—a dead animal, the huger the better, a 
scantily clothed native standing at, or on, its head, and the com- 
placent sportsman looking on; or, alternatively, a wounded 
beast made to look as natural as possible, was the choice 
presented. Prince William adds the forcible argument that 
even without this slaughter the African wild fauna is bound 
to dwindle. ‘The Dark Continent is dark no longer. ‘“‘ With 
each passing year new territory is laid under the rod of civilisa- 
tion . . . andsoon there will no longer be an inch of African 
soil that remains untrodden and unexplored. As a result the 





A SURPRISE FOR THE LION. 


simple life is being pushed further and further back. How 
long will the wide stretches echo with the trumpeting of elephant, 
the humorous snorting of the rhinoceros, the deep roar of the 
lion?” 

This book of pictures in which every species has been 
photographed in its natural state ought to have some effect 
in turning the current from shooting to photography. It is a 
most beautiful book. There is not a bad picture in it, and the 
letterpress, with the plates, is exactly enough, and no more than 
enough. 

It will easily be understood that the choice of photographs 
to reproduce so as to give a just idea of the book was difficult. 
Take our third illustration as an example. No one could question 
its merits as showing the Central African wart-hog in its native 
haunt with the two birds called oxfeeders on its back, and 
more than a hint of the more peaceful animals that keep it 
company. Yet, the natural history student will like the next 
better, since it answers more closely to his description of the 
wart-hog as a “‘ stupid, ugly and wary ” animal and a veritable 
plague to the photographer. ‘That, however, is owing to the 
behaviour of the birds. When their host takes to the mud 
and they have to cease their 
quest for their dinner of insects 
found on his hide, they keep 
guard and fly into the air witha 
warning chuckle when anything 
suspicious appears, and “ the 
beasts as a rule rely more on 
the watchfulness of this little 
scavenger than on their own 
instinct.” 

Of the astonishing photo- 
graphs of the Massai lion the 
Prince gives a brief but most 
felicitous description. He had 
been lured to the place by a 
kill, and the photographer had 
been concealed in_ branches 
above it. It is a ruse that 
fails nine times out of ten, for 
your lion has a way of finishing 
his meal before dawn begins to 
redden the horizon. “ In this 
case, the shutter clicked just at 
the instant the lion became 
aware of the human bird in the 
tree. One second afterwards 
the place below was empty.” 

The photograph of the 
Central African elephants feed- 
ing is a very fine transcript from 
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nature taken in the 

3elgian Congo. The 
\ »hotographs were 
aken at a distance of 
twenty yards from the 
rim of the ravine in 
which the animals were 
{eeding. In the case 
cf the East African 
taboons a ruse was 
edopted. In order to 
lill the animals into 
a feeling of security, 
fresh droppings were 
collected from the 
night quarters of the 
animals—a couple of 
sacks full. These were 
strewn all round the 
hide. It was done with 
a double purpose; 
first, to get a picture 
of the baboon and, 
secondly, to tempt 
other animals which 
feel that they are safe 
in a haunt of the wary 
baboon. They came 
feasouy te doen AN UGLY BEAST IN A BEAUTIFUL HAUNT. 
the sand, so that the Central African wart-hog. 
creatures must stand 
almost on their heads 
to drink, and all at 
once one sees “ nothing 
but an assemblage of 
shining posteriors over 
which the sinking sun 








low of the tropics sheds 
int, its effulgence.” 
the Grant’s gazelle, 
we are told, is “less 
cen shy than others of 
ect their family, they gave 
Sa us a comparatively easy 
the task.” It might be 
an easy to photograph : 
them, but it could by 98g —_ + = a 2 
hs no means have been i. ‘ ao 
ult. so to give the per- 
on fect renderings of ‘‘ the 
ive most graceful of all 
nd African animals ”’ that 
it have been achieved. 
<i The photographer has 
€ here scored a most 
yle brilliant success. = STUPID, UGLY AND WARY.” 
he Of the stirring East African wart-hog. 
ud adventures met with 
er in this seemingly in-- 
“ts nocuous hunting for 
ep pictures we have said 
La nothing, but there are 
ng many thrilling stories 
he in the book; one, in 
mn yarticular, where the 
le ‘portsman had to fall 
mn »ack on another 
veapon than the 
“ ‘amera. It occurred 
1€ vith a rhino. A photo- 
st traph was being taken 
id at twenty yards of a 
a cow and a calf “ when 
d with a humorous 
a grunting she _ starts 
at straight at us with 
or tail down and head in 
g the air. There was 
Oo nothing to do _ but 
: pe when rs cow Sa shies 
ell and the calf stood ' —_— Sd ee ae pig a = 
e astonished.” They = ; . a peer IS ng 
€ were calmly arranging ~ ; (Sapa 
S to take the young one 
when the dam came 
" ; 
to and came rushing THE MOST GRACEFUL OF AFRICAN QUADRUPEDS. 


Grant’s gazelle. 
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EAST AFRICAN BABOONS AFTER A _ DRINK. 


on them for the second time. ‘‘ Scarcely five yards separated 
us. In a flash rifle and shoulder came together. ‘There was 
no time to aim. ‘The shot was almost entirely a random one. 
The beast was so close to us that when it fell, knocked over 
by a lucky hit in the head, its horns were already under 


one of the legs of the tripod, which of course overturned.” 
A word should be said about the birds. ‘There is much 
of interest both in the way of comment and illustration, and it 
is not the fault of the artist that the bird photographs are not 
quite so good as those of the quadrupeds. 


A BOOK OF BIRD-LORE 


T would be too absolute to say that books about birds are 
the best reading. Some would reply at once that they 
enjoy imaginative works more than natural history, and 
would claim a deeper interest for prose fiction, the drama 
and poetry. Nor would they be open to any blame for 

doing so. On the contrary, imagination is generally conceded 
to be the loftiest power of the human mind, and what comes 
from it ranks first. Perhaps it would be nearer the mark, 
instead of saying that books about birds are the best reading, 
to say that they are the best gossip. The interest in them 
has changed in character but persisted in its intensity since the 
earliest days. As soon as man was so far developed as to be 
able to wonder, he could have found few things more astonishing 
than the way in which birds travelled. Whereas he was strictly 
limited to a few feet in regard to the distance he could rise 
above the earth’s surface, these fairy-like creatures mounted 
as lightly as if they had been snowflakes, and flew along a course 
that the first observation of mankind seems to have discovered 
to be on an ordered route. Hence the word “ augurs,” 
which, according to the scholars, is related to the Latin word 
for bird, avis, was probably given to those men whose sooth- 
sayings were largely founded on the flight, singing and feeding 
of birds. It was the arrival of the swallows and the rest of the 
spring migrants that told the primitive husbandman when 
the time had come to go forth and sow. Little bits of that 
ancient wisdom can still be picked up in our rural districts, 
where, for instance, the time for sowing swedes is considered 
to have come when the little dove is first heard in the thicket 
making its croodling noise, which differs so much from the more 
mechanical love-song of the ring dove. Our dependence on 
the birds has become less because of our greater knowledge, 
and because, too, of our greater power. The ancient sailorman 
laid his ship up in port during the winter months, and it was 
to the birds he looked for guidance as to when he should again 
face the waves. Harvesting, thrashing, winnowing and _ all 


the other delightful arts of the rustic swain were governed by 
bird omens. Everyone knows that this kind of superstition 
persists to this day. You have it in the rhyme of the magpie, 
beginning “ One’s joy, two’s grief,” and in the interpretation 
put upon an event such as that of a carrion crow or a raven 
alighting on the roof wherein there is a sick-bed. Not now 
is there much chance of recording such an occurrence, because 
modern man huddles himself in crowds that are not so gentle 
towards the feathered population as were their ancestors 
How many birds that once were common in London streets 
are now rare? The changes are not wholesale; as one goes 
out another creeps in, but there is a diminution. As though 
in compensation for the disappearance of the hawks that used 
to be commonly seen in flocks by those who travelled in the 
stage coaches beloved of Charles Dickens and his contemporaries, 
we have seagulls almost at our doors instead of birds of prey. 
We have, too, in our London parks, wood pigeons, wild duck, 
waterhen and other birds of their kind. 

In his book, Birds in Legend, Fable and Folklore (Longmans, 
12s. 6d.), Mr. Ernest Ingersoll has made a wide survey of this 
bird-lore that has been scattered over the whole surface of the 
earth. When Englishmen migrate to America, it is interesting 
to know that they attach to birds new to them the legends and 
traditions which belong to the robin and the wren, the sparrow, 
blackbird and the thrush of their original homesteads. Mr. 
Ingersoll has collected his material from every corner of the 
earth. In one paragraph the reader learns about the theory 
of the Ojibway Indians, who held that, in the long ago, bird-folk 
played ball with the north wind. The wind won the game, 
and those who were on his side now stay in the north all the 
winter, while those of the defeated side have to flee south every 
spring. In the next paragraph he recalls that Sir Walter Scott 
tells of the conceit of the little nuns in the abbey at Whitby 
on the Yorkshire coast, that the little immigrants after their 
long flight across the North Sea fluttered down not for the 
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purpose of seeking rest, but to do homage to the abbess, 
Hida. Going on in his disjointed way, he tells of the 
Se en Whistlers, whose noise in the sky used to frighten the 
Le.cestershire miners so that they would not go down a pit. 
It -akes a long time before the general reader comes to know 
tha: the Seven Whistlers were what he calls the long-billed 
curlews. Mr. Ingersoll says that the northern name of these 
bir is is “‘ whimbrel,” which he calls a form of the English 
“\himperer”’; but there is a considerable difference between 
the whimbrel and the common curlew. He is perfectly right 
about the superstition connected with these birds—that the 
Scotch call them “ corpse-hounds” or ‘ gabble ratchet.” 
“‘ Gabriel’s hounds ” is a common name for them in Yorkshire, 
and we hope that the story he relates is a true one, that “‘ Gabriel 
is obliged to follow his spectral pack, said to be human-headed, 
high in the dark air, as a punishment for having once hunted 
on Sunday.” He is infinitely better off than the offender 
who is doomed for ever to live in the cold moon because he 
once gathered sticks on a Sunday. Wordsworth gave the legend 
words when he wrote of the Wild Huntsman “ doomed the 
flying hart to chase forever on aérial grounds.” 

Our common chanticleer has won a great place in Christian 
legend from the Master saying to Peter that “‘ the cock shall not 
crow this day before that thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest 
me.” When Peter did deny, ‘“‘ immediately, while he yet spake, 
the cock crew.” The time of cock-crowing among the Jews 
was the third watch of the night : “‘ Ye know not when the master 
of the house cometh, at even, or at midnight, or at the cock- 
crowing, or in the morning.” 

If we choose another bird over which to linger, it must be 
the owl, which has a very plentiful store of folklore attached to 
it. “Well, God ’ield you! They say the owl was a baker’s 
daughter !”’ says Ophelia to the King in “‘ Hamlet”; and 
perhaps because the owlet’s wing was thrust into the witch’s 
cauldron with “eye of newt and toe of frog” it occupies a 
considerable space in the literature of witchcraft. Shake- 
speare did not fail in his usual instinct when he introduced it 
into the great scene in “ Macbeth”: 

Hark! Peace! 
It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the stern’st good-night. 
It was also used in quack medicines. ‘‘ If you lay the heart 
and right foot of a barn-owl on one who is asleep, he will answer 
whatever you ask him, and tell what he has done”; the legends 
and superstitions connected with the owl are unending. 
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We have only to add that those who like reading about this 
aspect of bird literature will find an unfailingly good com- 
panion in Mr. Ingersoll’s Birds in Legend. 


The Best Short Stories of 1923 (English). Edited by Edward 
O’Brien and John Cournos. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 


IN a good-tempered and amusing introduction the two editors of this 
second annual selection of English short stoiies defend themselves 
against the charges of presumption, of having set themselves up as 
** self-appointed authorities ’’ on the art of the short story, which were 
brought against them by some of last year’s critics. Most of us, how- 
ever, will not only acquit them of crime in the matter, but will feel 
really grateful to them for having dived, on our behalf, into seas of 
magazine prose, and brought up for us only things that looked like some 
sort of treasure. We are, indeed, compelled to agree with them that 
“a year which produced one great story would be an exceptional one ”’ ; 
yet, reading this selection, we are tempted to wonder whether 1923 is 
not, perhaps, destined to be that exception—on the strength of ‘‘ Another 
Temple Gone,” by C. E. Montague, most finished of artists. In any 
case, the strong outnumber the weak in the book, which is already much 
to say ; and, in addition, there are two or three stories (apart from Mr. 
Montague’s), which really have on us that rare, prized effect, obtainable 
only at the expense of the artist’s own passionate intensity of feeling, 
that we call “a lump in the throat.” Notably this is true of ‘“‘ The 
Fly,” Katherine Mansfield’s already well known story (but careless 
proof-reading has ruined one of her best sentences), and of Mary 
Webb’s “ Blessed Are The Meek,” which, by happy alphabetic chance, 
is the last in the book. 

The editors claim that sincerity is one of the tests which they have 
applied in making their selection, but two, at any rate, of their authors 
fail to pass it: Michael Arlen who, in ‘‘ The Swell In The Library,” 
is only elegant and accomplished ; and Osbert Sitwell who, in the 
mannered and ever-elaborated sketch called ‘‘ The Machine Breaks 
Down,” is careful to thank God gracefully several times that he is not 
as old as other men are, and yet contributes nothing half as good as his 
despicable eldets—a piece of unconscious humour for which we cannot 
but be delightedly grateful. Edwin Pugh and A. S. M. Hutchinson are 
definitely too sentimental ; Ethel Colburn Mayne is too slight ; ‘‘Q” 
and Stacy Aumonier and W. Somerset Maugham and Hugh Walpole 
and W. L. George—particularly W. L. George—all contribute good 
things after their kind ; and for the rest, the editors betray one slight 
bias of their own minds which makes them pleasantly human ; they 
evidently have a weakness for stories of fantasy—Welsh clergymen 
who entertain little devils by no means unawares ; *busmen who drive 
their passengers at breakneck speed, not on their lawful occasions, but 
into the heart of the country and far into the night until, stopping, they 
hear the nightingale ; cameras that record the future. But, since all 
these stories—by Richard Hughes, Elinor Mordaunt and L. De Giberne 
Sieveking respectively—are good and convincing fantasy, we are 
persuaded to share that weakness. Altogether, the collection is sound 
and interesting, and better than the last. We iook forward to the 
next. Vane 








RATS, CATS AND DOGS 


By Dr. Francis Warp. 


ITER five years of war the brown rat had overrun the 
country. Farmers had been short-handed and had 
been unable to deal with the pest. In both town and 
country the aged rat-catcher had been called from his 
work to replace a younger man, while younger rat- 
catchers automatically toak their places in the great fighting 
machine which had sprung up like a mushroom in the night. 
During these years the menace of the U-boats had become a 
teality and, in order to build up a reserve of grain, farmers were 
forbidden to thresh their wheat. So the wheat stacks were 





given over to the rats. Millions of rats all over the country 
took up their headquarters in these stacks, which they under- 
mined to such an extent with their runs that many a stack 
toppled over. The invading rodents bred in thousands under 
the faggots upon which these stacks were built, and their progeny 
spread over the land. Every hedgerow and bank was riddled 
with rat holes, every outhouse, shed and yard was infested, 
and rats ran about in many dwellings. 

In addition to the loss of wheat, food to the value of many 
millions of pounds was yearly destroyed. The country was 





GOOD RATTERS ALL. 
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THE YOUNG RAT GETS 


threatened by a serious rat plague. With the Armistice signed, 
legislators had time to turn to the rat, and legislation to check 
this huge waste of foodstuffs was passed and rat officials sprang 
into existence. 

The work was well done, and very soon the rats were in 
hand. During the early stages of activity on the part of officials 
there was, of course, some heartburning, and some useless though 
amusing experiments were carried out. For example, because 
gas had killed rats in the trenches, demonstrations were given 
of how it could be used on the land. I was present at one such 
demonstration. It afforded a pleasant day in the country, 
and I was informed that several dead blackbirds were picked 
up next morning. Exhibitions were given by “experts” to 
teach men who had dealt with rats all their lives how to put 
down poison ; but the main working of the Act was good. Owners 
of property were made responsible for clearing out their rats, 
and simultaneous action was arranged over adjacent areas 
while active inspectors kept a vigilant eye on delinquents. 

As soon as the standing stacks were threshed and rat-catchers 
got to work, the number of rats rapidly diminished, and at the 
present time in most places conditions are back to a pre-war 
rate of ‘‘a rat here and there,’’ a condition with which most 
seem to be content. 

Before the preventive measures referred to were taken rats 
certainly were very numerous. On my return from overseas, 
Puck, a West Highland terrier, was still alive; he had been a 
wonderful ratter. More recently, Mick, another useful dog, 
had joined the family. Puck, like everyone else, was tired of 
the war: but when we turned out with an iron prodding rod 
and spade to work the banks for rats these two had a glorious 
time. 

Puck hated humanity outside the household: he disliked 
noisy children, not infrequently he walked up behind the postman 
and nipped him behind the leg, and unquestionably there must 
have been the tramp sign on our gate, ‘‘ Unpleasant dog kept 
here.”” But ratting brought back new life to the old dog; he 
now rejoiced at the sound of the thresher, and as one came up 
the farm lane with its noisy rattle, while the struggling engine 
belched forth volumes of black smoke, Puck fell in with the 
men walking alongside. When the threshing began he was 
here, there and everywhere, catching up early rats as they tried 
to escape, and soon he was known and respected. Every now 
and then, amid a great hullabaloo and protesting ejaculations 
as a stick missed a rat and caught an ankle, a monster managed 
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to scramble over the wire netting and escape into the straw 
of the ever-increasing rick alongside. 

“There goes another! ”’ 

Not a bit of it: for Puck had spotted where the beast had 
disappeared, and, jumping the wire, wormed his way into the 
straw. Then from the bowels of the rick could be heard the 
tell-tale yap, an indication that he was close on the rat; and in 
a few minutes out would come that ruffled, rough-haired sports- 
man, bleeding from the nose and lip, but with his quarry. Those 
were productive days, for often over two hundred rats were 
killed from a single stack. 

The rat fever was for ever with that splendid dog. He 
would disappear and return later with fore paws, face and nose 
caked with dirt, for he had been digging by the chicken runs, 
behind the stables or somewhere in the kitchen garden. As 
often as not he got his rat ; but, anyway, he let us know where one 
was working. Never a walk but that he picked up one or two. 
When he started he walked sedately at heel, with an expression 
“Yes, lam a well behaved dog’’; then slowly he edged for- 
ward, next he broke into a slow trot, and then, if not checked, he 
suddenly raced away up the middle of the road, apparently after 
nothing. But he knew we were in the vicinity of a rick where 
he had helped to thresh, perhaps, some months before, and he 
wanted to get forward just to run round the rubbish heaps 
before we came up. 

This wise dog soon taught Mick to rat with reason, ana 
invariably they circled a rick in opposite directions, while by 
hedgerow and bank one or the other watched the bolt hole as 
his companion dug. 

If you read your nature books or search for information 
about the natural enemies of the rat, you will find that foremost 
among them are given the kestrel, the brown owl and the weasel. 
Further, you will be informed that the ‘‘ ignorant ’’ gamekeeper 
kills these creatures which are provided to keep down the 
marauding rat; but during the war the ‘‘ ignorant’ gamekeepert 
also had to join up. Kestrels, owls and particularly weasels 
increased enormously, yet these had not the slightest effect in 
diminishing the threatening scourge. Kestrels and owls certainly 
kill a rat or two, but their main food consists of mice and small 
birds. In this way they help the farmer. The damage cone, 
however, by weasels to game quite outweighs the benefits they 
confer by killing rats. !t is equally important for a keepcr to 
destroy rats as to trap weasels; and on a well run shoot tere 
are no rats or weasels, no sparrowhawks, no little owls and not 





THE OLD RAT SAMPLES THE BREAD. 
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toc many brown owls or kes- 
tre's, for, though the two last 
mainly feed on mice and birds, 
they are not averse to a 
change of diet, which not in- 
fre uently consists of a part- 
ride or pheasant chick. 

The rat campaign cer- 
taiily was most effective, 
anc the good work continues ; 
bui people who glibly talk 
about exterminating the rat 
are talking without their 
book. During the night the 
young rat still gets into the 
pantry and nibbles the food 
or samples the milk, while 
the parent partakes of the 
bread and then has a clean- 
up while sitting on the loaf. 
The moonbeams still light 
up the barn floor when the 
old diseased rats come up 
through the holes to feed, 
and the young ones follow 
to first feed and then race 
around. Rats continue to 
damage drains, so that sewer 
gases escape into the house, 
and they stil! die behind the 
wainscoting and under the 
floor. 

Here I would digress to 
suggest as to how to locate 
a dead rat. Catch half a 
dozen bluebottle flies and 
slip them into a glass jar; 
then convey them to the 
room with the smell. Here 
let go your bluebottle pack 
and sit down while they 
cast around. Within half an 
hour they will have picked 
up the scent and all be 
buzzing round one spot. That 
is where your rat is. You 
must now go straight for it 
and dig it out. 

While the rat-catcher 
and the keeper are both at 
work rats will never over- 
run the land; but they will 
always have work to do. 
They only get on to the 
rats when it is seen that they 
are increasing at any par- 
ticular place. They do not 
get to the fountain-head of 
the rat problem. For these 
rodents are always to be 
found, probably only in small 
numbers, round human habi- 
tations. Here they come for 
focd and here they mainly 
breed, and in the spring and 
summer the surplus rat popu- 
la‘ion gets away along the 
he lgerows and banks. 

Constant war on _ the 
casual rat round farm build- 
ings and warehouses is what 
is required. This constant 
wir is best waged by good 
\ orking terriers—terriers that 
v ork on their own—and good 
ratting cats. 

Three thousand years ago 
the Egyptians kept and 
trained cats, which were used 
to keep down the marauders 
in the ancient granaries of 
the world; but these cats 
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were also trained for the 
chase, and taught to retrieve 
birds, even in water. Cats 
were held as _ sacred, their 
bodies were embalmed, and 
temples were erected in their 
honour, while he who killed 
a cat suffered the death 
penalty. 

During the Middle Ages 
cats were comparatively 
scarce, and even protected by 
law, for then the cat was in- 
valuable as a ratter. At the 
present time few cats are. 
Why should they be? The 
average modern cat is a 
spoilt pet. Even if a latent 
sporting spirit should induce 
the fat, sleek house cat to 
come into the kitchen carry- 
ing a diminutive mouse, the 
fat cook meets her pet with 
“Clever pussy!’’ “‘ Pussy shall 
have some milk’’; and the 
majestic cat stalks off to her 
cushioned basket by the fire, 
where she laps milk and is 
given a piece of fish. Should 
the feline activity of the 
pampered animal be aroused 
to the extent of killing a rat, 
she naturally brings it home 
and places her capture on 
the rug. What a fuss ensues : 
the kitchenmaid squeals, the 
parlourmaid is not going to 
where they 
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stay in a house 
keeps rats,’’ and the gardener 
boy has to be summoned 
to take away the nasty thing 
and bury it deep where 
Trixey cannot dig it up. 
Overfeeding and insufficient 
exercise induce a_ sluggish 
liver, and poor Trixey grows 
into a nuisance which has to 
be kept on account of the 
cook. 

As I have suggested, it 
is the casual rat about the 
house and grounds that helps 
to keep the rat population 
going. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to get rid of these casual 
vermin because of their 
sagacity. Traps and poison 
are little good; now and 
then one may be killed, but 
that is only a warning to the 
others to clear off until the 
danger is passed. Every rat 
left in barn or shed where it 
can breed in peace, un- 
molested by keeper, fox or 
badger, becomes an impor- 
tant factor because of the 
fecundity of these rodents. 
For the animal commences 
to breed when it is only 
three and a half months old, 
and Zuschlag’s fecundity table 
shows how it is possible for a 
pair of rats to have 880 
descendants in nine months. 
The importance of constant 
war waged at the fountain- 
head cannot be overestimated, 
and in this constant war good 
working cats and _ tireless 
terriers can play a _ very 
important part. 
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A MEDITERRANEAN SUNSET. 
** See the descending sun, 
Scatt’ring his beams about him as he sinks 
And gilding heaven above, and seas beneath.” 
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AFTERNOON SHADOWS ON THE GRANDE CORNICHE ROAD 


A. 


CLOSING DAY, NEAR VENTIMIGLIA. 
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feathers in their hair like an Ostrich’s, but smaller than the 


before the Guests had all assembled in the Palace. down of a Sparrow. 
For several hours Coaches of every kind had been Every Apartment was brightly illuminated, so, as I reclined 







moving up to the principal Entry, most of them not _ in the forecourts, I could look through the windows upon the 

above twelve inches in length, and filled with the _ rich spectacle within. ‘The brightness within and the darkness 
Court Ladies and Gentlemen of Lilliput, with their dainty without threw me into a kind of trance, so that I forgot my 
young, decked out in the finest of silks and satins, and  Bigness and, all things in the Palace being exactly proportion- 
able, I could scarcely believe 
that the edifice stood but sft. 
high and 8ft. or oft. long and 
sft. broad. The great Saloon 
where the company was 
gathered, all in brightest 
dresses, the gentlemen wearing 
the Uniforms of the Army and 
the Navy with the Ribbons, 
Stars and Medals of honour, 
was in reality but 22ins. high, 
yet all as perfect as though at 
Hampton Court or Kensington. 

When I held my breath | 
could hear Music, played by a 
company of Musicians gathered 
upon the marble stairs. It 
was very high pitched, like 
the singing of grasshoppers in 
summer, yet melodious and 
measured. Once my ear was 
so tickled by a kind of Gavotte, 
to which some of the Young 
Ladies and Gentlemen fel! 
a-dancing, that I set my face 
flat against a window and began 
to hum the burden. But this 
caused the window to rattk 
so terribly that the company 
within stood still with astonish- 
ment and, seeing part of my) 
face through this upper win- 
dow, some of the Ladies criec 
out and had the Vapours. I: 
was an untoward accident, fo: 
at that moment their Imperia: 
Majesties themselves entered 
the Saloon robed in full splen- 
dour, and there was some to- 
do to save the prostrate Ladies 
from being trampled under 
foot. 

Nor had I done with 
providing surprises for this 
Assembly, for no sooner had 
their Majesties taken their seats 
upon the Thrones than I felt 
an uncontrollable desire to 
sneeze. I plunged my hand 
into my breast pocket to draw 
out my handkerchief wherewith 
to muffle the thunder, but dis- 
covered therein Reldresal, the 
Principal Secretary, asleep 
where I had set him not long 
THE DINING-ROOM, LOOKING INTO THE HALL. “CL” before ; and I could not move 
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him before the Spasm seized me. Certain gentlemen told me 
afterwards that it was as though an Earth Quake, accompanied 
by horrid Thunderings, had burst upon the Palace. The furni- 
ture danced, the windows shook and the whole Palace trembled, 
to the grave discomposure of many present. His Majesty 
himself had had the goodness to laugh at “the Jest of the 
Man Mountain,” as he called it ; “‘ though,” said he, as a second 
Gust overthrew several great Ladies, “his Wit is a trifle 
boisterous.” 

Reldresal was not unmoved by this event, for, as I held 
him in my hand, he was shaken like a lonely Leaf in a Tempest. 
But when he was recovered he told me that His Majesty intended 
to give both his Guests and myself a further Surprise, which 
would also enable me 
farther to gratify my 
Curiosity; but he 
would not teil me 
more. 

Meanwhile I par- 
ticularly observed the 
Regalia of the King 
and Queen which, 
Reldresal informed me, 
was newly fashioned 
by an expert jeweless, 
Mistress Whiteside. 
The great Sceptre, 
three inches _ long, 
might have served me 
for a pin for my Steen- 
kirk ; and the Imperial 
Crown which was 
fashioned to perfec- 
tion, with seed Pearls 
scarcely visible and 
diamond dust, I 
thought would fit me 
well for a thimble, and 
I could have crowned 
each my fingers with 
it in turn Pretender to 
my Palm ; when I had 
had as rare a war to 
wage as had ever my 
lord of Marlborough, 
though with not so 
many rots fénéants, 
perhaps. Contained 
in the Crowns, 
Reldresal pointed out 
to me the ancient 
jewels of the Rajah 
of Oombracoond, the 
Carbuncle of the Jim 
Jam of Kollywobble, 
and the famous great 
Chrysoprasis stone, the 
size of a sardine’s eye, 
given by Muley Jorkar, 
Cham of Crankistan, to 
Grumphumphry, heir 
apparent of Lilliput, 
when travelling 
through the province 
of Caricaucasia. When 
I told Reldresal that 
in my country we had 
Rubies and Diamonds 
the size of his head 
and Topazes the girth 
of his belly, which 
was great, he would 
not believe me, and Conweuma 
then said that, were 
such a jewel to come 
to Lilliput, it would be crushed into more marketable gems, 
as, I believe, is often done in the mines of King Saloman in 
Africa. 

By the time I had made an end of examining the Crowns, 
the Imperial Wearers of them and all their Guests had pro- 
ceded down the marble and lapis lazuli stairs to the Dining 
Room, where a Banquet was spread. But scarcely were they 
seated when I saw that the outward walls of the Palace were 
beginning once again to rise, as I have described in my previous 
chapter. Those seated with their backs to the window did not 
at first observe this, though some of the Ladies seemed to 
complain of the Draught. But those on the chimneypiece 
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Walnut furniture ; the ceiling of glass and yellow clouds and coral putti in a black sky, by Mr. Glyn Philpot. 
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side of the room were overcome with Terror at seeing 
Curtains, Windows, Pictures and all rise slowly through 
the Ceiling. The ladies crept under the Table with shrill 
Cries, several Grooms of the Chamber fell to saying their 
Prayers, and a Privy Councillor fainted into his Soup. Their 
Majesties were greatly diverted by the Consternation of their 
Court, for His Majesty has a pretty Wit. Though I doubt if 
our own beloved Sovereign would be so beloved if he practised 
such Japes upon his Subjects. 

‘* Behold, ” said Reldresal, ‘‘ His Majesty’s surprise for you.” 
I thanked the King for his Solicitude and regretted that 
any Discomfort had been caused to his Guests. ‘These, though 
by this time they were little disposed for feasting, after so many 
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strange Adventures, were none the less ordered to continue 
the Banquet that I might inspect the manner of serving Meats, 
the Plate and the like. The table there was spread with patterned 
damask, as fine as gossamer, and on it were covers for a 
considerable company. The chairs, I was pleased to observe, 
were of a kind akin to those we use to eat from in England. 
The Ceiling of this apartment, in the Venetian manner of Tiepolo, 
with profane gods in rich draperies, very sumptuous, was painted 
by the Professor Gerald Moira, and all the paintings on the 
walls were by eminent Hands such as those of Munnings, 
Llewellyn, McEvoy and others. The latter had executed a 
mighty fine picture of the late Empress of Lilliput, her Consort 
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and children. That hung above the side table. The chimney- 
piece, also, was of marble work, and drops, exquisitely carved, 
adorned the wall between the pictures. 

The Kitchen whence the meats were brought lay across a 
Corridor so that they were yet hot when served upon the Table. 
Close to the door by which they entered, a buffet was loaded 
with Plate by the most esteemed Smiths of Lilliput, and more 
was stored in a Pantry near by. Above it was the Strong Room 
where the Regalia was set when not being worn : a little chamber 
fenced around with iron bars and gates, very delicately contrived. 

As the Guests and Court were yet dining, I resolved to 
acquaint myself with such of the other Apartments as I had not 
examined during the daytime. This was easy to do, although 
it was night, since they were all brightly illumined by globes 
of light, of a kind I cannot explain, but more powerful than many 
candelabra. 

I communicated my wishes to Reldresal and he agreed 
to describe all that was worthy of note. So I placed him 
first in the Queen’s Bed Chamber. This was hung with 
grey Silks, having a cupboard of Walnut and a table of 
Amboyna wood. The former I liked mighty well, being of a 
new design to any that I knew. But above all was I astonished 
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by the painted Ceiling of Glyn Philpot. The upper part is o: 
old mirrored work, perished here and there, but the coves, with 
which it is girt, are painted with merry Cupids with ruby Wings, 
upon a sky streaked with Fire, as was done by the Cretan painte: 
Theotocopoulos, called The Greek. The Toilet Table bore ar 
equipage of enamelled work and a mirror, set in diamonds ; 
and the great Bed filled the corner of this Chamber. From 
this piece opened the Queen’s Bath, whereat I gazed a long time 
amazed. "Iwas ceiled by three shallow domes painted with 
Mermaidens by Maurice Greiffenhagen, the walls thereof were 
of houndfish-skin, called shagreen, of the hue of Emeralds, and 
the Paving of Mother-of-pearl. The bath was hewn from a rock 
of alabaster into which silver taps conveyed the water, a meteor 
into a cloud. How can I confess that the Old Adam was then 
strong within me? The immeasurably sweet, yet faint, odour 
of the perfumed Salts, the dim pearly Light, the emerald Walls, 
the Visions of shapely maidens in the ceiling, all served to heat 
the fumes of Love: my eyes, too, grown accustomed to the 
scale of this delicious place, expected eagerly the entrance of 
some charming Creature, such as those Mermaidens depicted in 
the ceiling. So that when, thus inflamed, I lowered my eyes 
and beheld my outrageous Form, I believed for an instant that 
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I dreamed, as I have done, that I had thus swelled suddenly 
to the greatness of a Mountain Range; and felt in the Darkness, 
my Feet many miles distant and my Head the size of the Moon. 
But seeing I was awake, I was as suddenly ashamed of my lewd- 
ness, who had left a dear Wife, who is now by my side, in Rother- 
hithe, and I hastened to another Apartment. Alas! it was yet 
another Bathroom, though less strange and intoxicating to a 
poor sailorman, being but His Imperial Majesty’s. There 
the Marble was of a dark green, and the ceiling less seductive 
and more cheerful. 

His Imperial Majesty’s Bed Chamber was of a magnificence 
equal to, if not surpassing, that of his Consort’s. The great 
bed, nigh twenty inches high, was hung with old rose Silk, 
and had Plumes in the top. The decoration of the Walls, in 
panels of Vegetation, and the Ceiling painted with a perspective 
of a pergola, was the work, I was told, of George Plank—very 
cunning. From the Ceiling hung a Chandelier of silver work. 
Many of the Chests and Chairs here were curiously wrought 
on old models. For the Lilliputians have a peculiar veneration 
for things that are old, even when past being serviceable ; as 
we have for old men and women. But whereas we consider 
the possession of a venerable relative no small Affliction, and 
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nothing of an Ornament, the Lilliputians will pay many hundreds, 
even thousands, of sprugs for a fine antique Piece, to set in 
their Parlours. Moreover, they will not admit that anything 
can be beautiful except it also be old, and for a Lady of Quality 
to admire a chair or table of which the shape has not been ap- 
proved by time is considered extremely ill-bred ; as though she 
formed her conduct upon the teaching of Russian Economists. 
In order to supply the great quantity of old furniture which the 
Lilliputians, and even more the Blefuscudians from over the 
water, require, all the craftsmen are kept busy night and day 
making old pieces, from the designs of which they dare not 
err an hair’s-breadth. I visited some of these poor wretches 
another time, and found them very disconsolate. One said 
to me: 

“‘ Sir, we are honest men, proud of our craft and of our 
tools ; moreover, we are skilled men, and have ideas for the 
better fashioning of furniture. Yet, if we make pieces on new 
models, none will buy them, so we have to continue for ever 
and ever making the same old things. It is enough to make 
a man lose all pride in his work.” 

Reldresal pointed out to me that much of the furnishing 
of the Palace was oi the new kind. ‘The Queen’s Bed Chamber 
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Showing door and wall decoration. Picture of Princess Mary by Mr. Ambrose McEvoy. 
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There is even a little doll’s house in the Doll’s House. 
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ad several pieces of new design, as good, and better than, 
ie old. Yet the chairs that most pleased myself were certain 
eat deep chairs with large arms and soft backs, the cushions 
» | of leather, which I found in the Library. We had no such 
airs when I left England, and I thought to bring one home and 

have it copied. A chair of another kind is that with a back- 
‘ece that can be set to any angle by means of a stick fitting into 
tches. Such chairs, it seems to me, are the most characteristic 
‘the present day in Lilliput. Though it does not occur to 
e Lilliputian Mind to think them beautiful, yet the Lilliputian 
»dy finds them most beautiful and comfortable. And to my 
range Eye they were most pleasing; for their lines were 
tirely simple, and depended only upon the purpose they were 
ade to serve: namely, to contain a Body in the greatest degree 
Comfort. In Lilliput, where all is performed by Machines, 
jt is strange that such chairs are not called, what they actually 
are, ‘‘ sitting machines ”’ ; just as a basin with taps is a washing 
machine, or a fountain pen a writing machine. 

All this while Reldresal would be appearing and disappear- 
ing in the Corridors and Pieces, opening and closing the splendid 
Doors ; and he must have walked a very long way by the time 
when I saw him enter the Queen’s Sitting Room on the topmost 
floor. This was done in a Chinese taste, with black lacquered 
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Alabaster and emerald green shagreen. Ceiling by Maurice 
Grieffenhagen. 


furniture and walls of light brown, painted by Edmund Dulac 
with golden clouds, and roses. ‘The furniture was by the 
house of Waring and Gillow, which, I was told, had preserved 
tie art of making modern Furniture for many scores of years 
longer than its rivals. The Carpet was particularly notable, for 
i: was copied from an ancient Carpet of China, of the time 
cf the Chien Lung Emperors. It had three hundred and 
twenty-four knots to a square inch, and was woven by 
listress Margaret Kinnell. Thence my guide showed me 
ow the Queen might pass through a door into the Night 
Nursery of her children. Above the Queen’s Bed Chamber 
ay the Day Nursery, an arrangement which in Lilliput is not 
ound to be inconvenient ; for early rising and going to bed 
s there enforced by the Blundrecral (their Alcoran). How 
lifferent, thought I, to England, where Madam would die of 
mortification, were her ruelles rendered ridiculous by the antics 
of her offspring in the attics above. This Lilliputian nursery is a 
model for English children. For too long have they submitted 
to wall hangings that would make the cheerfulest of chambers 
melancholy, let be a nursery. Let them study this one, painted 
for the Lilliputian princes and princesses by Edmund Dulac, in 
pale green and mauve on white paper: all the personages in 
Lilliputian story are there done to the life: Cinderella, Sindbad, 
Califfes, Bashaws, horrid toads, Djinns and the like, mingle with 
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strange Cities and devices, to enchant the young and divert 
those already descended into the vale of years. ‘Toys of every 
kind were strewn on the floor—tin Souldiers in a box, the size of 
bloated mosquitoes, little trains the bigness of the Cabbage 
caterpillar, a rocking horse the size of half a biscuit, scooters, 
cords for skipping and the like, and an ingenious puppet theatre 
of the piece Peter Pan. 

I cannot remember all the bed chambers | visited, for their 
multitude. Some, quite small, being but ten inches wide and 
eight high, were for Princes and Princesses, others for servants. 
Yet all were such as an English Man of Quality had been glad 
to sleep in. For in Lilliput no servants were put to sleep below 
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stairs, nor above twoinaroom. ‘The furniture in such chambers 
would be simple, the bed of Iron or Wood, painted. Most 
curious were the Tooth-brushes that I noticed in these rooms, 
and the minute porcelain equipages for washing: whereby the 
Lilliputians set great store, many preferring it to godliness. 
Thus in this Palace there were no less than four bathrooms, 
and numerous closets with sinks and taps for maids to fill 
or empty their pails, but no private Oratory or Lares. The 
former were sometimes ornamented with white tiles, on which 
designs were printed in blue, as we see in Delft-ware tiles. 
As I gazed about the rooms, I noticed some Commotion on 
the principal Storey, and found that Reldresal had composed 
himself to sleep upon a sopha in the King’s Anti-chamber, which 
had a fine ceiling painted by the artist de Glehn (as hath the 
Queen’s Anti-chamber by Anning Bell—(both excellent artists). 
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And at this instant Flimnap, the Lord Great Chamberlain, 
Guzzlebrug, the Master of the Carpet, and other Lords passed 
through the Anti-chamber to His Majesty’s Bedroom to set out 
his Night Attire. Nor need they have noticed the Principal 
Secretary of Private Affairs had not the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain (who is a cholerick and ill favoured man, and one to whom 
I bear no gratitude)—had not he, I say, tripped upon Reldresal’s 
leg, fallen, and slipped along the Marble floor for no inconsider- 
able Space. His Fury at finding one who should be his assistant, 
asleep, was augmented by this accident, and I for some time 
enjoyed a dispute that was none the less acrimonious for being 
conducted in the most decorous Language. 

At length, however, I heard Reldresal cast a doubt upon 
Flimnap’s allegiance to the Big End party, which is the most 
fatal insult one man can give another in Lilliput, whereupon 
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A STOREROOM, 


Flimnap threatened to write to the papers concerning Reldresal 
—a proceeding which resembles our duello, except that it is 
conducted with pens, in public. (Lilliput, the reader will 
remember, is divided into two Parties: those who believe an 
egg should be opened at the big end, and those who hold the 
reverse, and that it is anarchy, blasphemy and infamy to do the 
other. At the time of my residence, the Big Enders were in 
power, though a revolutionary Party was arising who preached 
that eggs should be cracked round the middle; the advent of 
which party to power, all good Big and Little Enders feared 
would mark the termination of Lilliput’s prosperity.) Under- 
standing that the quarrel had now reached a dangerous turn, 
I ventured to take the two angry Ministers in my hand and 
to carry them round to the Garden, where their Majesties and 
their Guests were watching a display of tight-rope walking 
by several Candidates for Political Office : where they exhibited 
the Dexterity, Balance and Wobbling required by an important 
Official. I threatened to set them down on their Heads in front 
of all the Company unless they composed their quarrel, which 
presently they agreed to do. I, therefore, put back Flimnap 
in the Palace and waited till the King should be pleased to 
enquire my Opinion of his new Residence. After a little time : 

“* Ouinbus Flestrin (the Man Mountain) has seen and ap- 
proved our Palace ? ’”’ His Majesty was good enough to ask of me. 

““ Your Majesties,”’ I replied, “‘ I have explored every portion 
of it, with the utmost Relish and Edification. My only regret 
has been that, owing to ‘my unfortunate Size, I have been unable 
to get inside it.” (Whereat everybody laughed heartily.) 
“It reflects the utmost credit upon all who have laboured upon 
its construction, for every detail seems to me perfect. Were 
such a Palace to be built in England in would be the admiration 
cf all men. Were it possible (which is even more unlikely) 
for me to take back this marvellous edifice with me to London, 
there is not a man, woman nor child in the Country but would 
come to view it. I should have it on Show and give the 
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profits of its display to Charity, much as your Majesty is doing 
this year for the Lilliputian Empire Exhibition. I heartily 
thank your Majesties for the favour you have accorded me in 
permitting me to view every portion of Your Palace so freely, 
and I promise to send you, if it is possible, a copy of my book 
describing its Splendours : though I fear the volume will require 
a Warehouse to contain it.” 

When I had kissed their Majesties’ hands, I received 
permission to withdraw, the Company broke up, and the Walls 
of the Palace descended. 

‘“‘ There is one thing,” said Reldresal, “‘ that you have not 
yet seen.” 

“* What is that?’ I enquired, for it seemed impossible. 

“The Vaults,” he answered. ‘‘ Place me, ere the Walls 
are quite descended, in the Pantry: a staircase leads thence.” 
I did so, but arrived before him in the Cellars by pulling down 
a section of the Wall. 

The Imperial cellars are filled with the choicest liquors 
of Lilliput: A dozen cases of Whiskey (Johnnie Walker), 
2 doz. of Gilbey’s port, two doz. Champagne, a case of Claret, 
kegs of Ale, et cetera. I have explained in my Voyage how a 
Lilliputian cask would furnish me with a tolerable draught, 
and I was always well supplied. But the arrangement of this 
Cellar I thought most agreeable and apt to arouse a thirst. In 
neighbouring alleys of the Vaults were the boot and knife hole, 
with a tin of Nugget the size of a threepenny piece, and beyond, 
a rich store of sweetmeats, preserves and bars of soap, assembled 
by the Lady Jekyll. There were Juice Extracts, Coffees, 
Chocolates, Crackers, Jars of Jams and Marmalades, Biscuits 
in Tins, Teas, and condensed Milk for the Imperial tea 
table. Such good things made me long to return to the field 
where my 300 cooks were even then preparing my Supper, 
so, observing that Reldresal had found a corkscrew, I closed 
the cellar Door gently and took my accustomed Way to my 
House. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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THE MAGNOLIAS.—II 


By E. H. WItson. 


ERHAPS the most delightful of American magnolias 

is the Sweet Bay (M. virginiana, better known as M. 

glauca), which grows in swamps from Massachusetts 

south to Louisiana. In its northern limits it is never 

more than a large bush or small tree, but in Louisiana 
it is often quite a large tree, from fifty to seventy feet tall and 
from six to ten feet in girth of trunk. It has dark green shining 
leaves which are silvery white on the underside; they are 
leathery in texture and in moist sheltered places the plant is 
sub-evergreen. ‘The bark on the young shoots is a rich apple 
green and on the older branches it is grey. The flowers are 
small, cup shape with infolding petals, creamy white, gradually 
acquiring a pale apricot hue, and are delightfully fragrant, 
scenting the whole neighbourhood. ‘They continue to open 
in succession from about mid-June until August, when the red 
fruits begin to show in marked contrast against the dark glossy 
green foliage. ‘There is not a more delightful North American 
shrub to plant in gardens, nor one that will give larger returns 
in beauty and fragrance. It is an old garden plant, having been 
discovered and introduced into Europe before the seventeenth 
century. 

In eastern Florida there is said to grow a dwarf form 
(var. pumila) which does not exceed three or four feet in height. 
A hybrid (M. major, better known as M. Thomsoniana) be- 
tween the Sweet Bay and Umbrella-tree (M. tripetala) has the 
general appearance of M. virginiana, but has larger leaves and 
flowers. 

The most stately of the deciduous American magnolias 
is M. acuminata, the Cucumber-tree, so-called from the slight 
resemblance borne by the young fruits to a small cucumber. 
It is a tree from seventy to ninety feet tall, with a stout trunk 
and ascending-spreading incurving branches forming a_ bold 
broad pyramidal crown. The leaves are from six to ten inches 
long, oblong and pointed, green on both surfaces and slightly 
hairy below. The flowers are erect, glaucous green tinged with 
yellow, and are slightly fragrant. It is found wild from southern 
Ontario and western New York to Ohio and southward. A 
shapely, free-growing tree, it is eminently suitable for avenue- 
planting and as a specimen tree in parks. It was one of the 
trees introduced into Europe by the famous John Bartram, 
who sent it in 1746 to Collinson in London, with whom it flowered 
for the first time on May 2oth, 1762. There is a form of the 
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Cucumber-tree (var. aurea) with yellow leaves slightly streak. d 
and mottled with green. 
Somewhat similar to M. acuminata is the yellow-flower. d 


Cucumber-tree (M. cordata), whose history is quite romanti.. 
It was originally discovered by the French botanist and travelle:, 
Michaux, in the neighbourhood of Augusta, Georgia, some tin e 
between 1787 and 1796, and by him (or his son) immediate 
sent to France. All the trees now in gardens have been derive: 
from the original introduction. Many efforts to rediscover 
this tree were made, but al! failed until a few years ago, whe 
Mr. Louis A. Berckmans accidentally happened upon it in a 
dry wood some eighteen miles south of Augusta, Georgia. 

Michaux described it as a tree from forty to fifty feet tail, 
but the recent discoveries are bushes from four to six feet high. 
As we know it in cultivation, Michaux’s plant is a medium sized 
tree with a shapely crown and leaves more or less heart shape 
at the base and hairy on the underside. The cup-shaped, faintly 
odorous yellow flowers are about four inches across, and have 
the inner petals frequently marked with reddish lines. It 
flowers freely about the beginning of June, and in wet seasons 
bears a second crop of flowers in late July and August. 

Most remarkable is the Great-leaf Magnolia (M. macro- 
phylla), which has the largest undivided leaves of any tree 
hardy in the gardens of the North Temperate regions. ‘The 
leaves are sometimes as much as three and a half feet long and 
from eight to nine inches wide and are obovate-oblong, narrowed 
and heart shape at the base, and hairy and white on the underside. 
The flowers open about the end of June and are fragrant, from 
eight to twelve inches across, bowl shape, white with a purple 
blotch at the base of each inner petal. It is not a large tree, 
seldom exceeding forty feet in height, with a trunk of about 
three feet in girth. It attains its maximum development in 
sheltered valleys and forest glades on the limestone of North 
Carolina. It is another discovery of the elder Michaux, who 
found it in North Carolina in 1789 and introduced it to European 
gardens the following year. Naturally, with such huge leaves 
it requires protection from the wind, and should be planted 
in a cool, sheltered place. Be it noted that this is a limestone 
species and. moreover, a much hardier plant than it is generally 
supposed to be in England. It is hardy in the Arnold Arboretum 
and at Rochester, New York ; also there are grand trees in the 
old enclosed garden adjoining Jussieu’s garden in the Petit 





MAGNOLIAS AS TOWN DECORATION. 


A noble avenue of M. Soulangeana in Rochester, New York. 
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MAGNOLIA  FRASERI, 
The earliest of the American species to flowet. 


Trianon at Versailles. Such a wonderful tree is worthy of 
the widest recognition among garden lovers. 

Ranking next in size of leaf to the above is the Umbrella- 
tree (M. tripetala), which has leaves from one and a half to three 
feet long, obovate-lance shape, tapering at both ends, and clus- 
tered at the end of the shoot. The flowers are white, slightly 
scented and from five to eight inches across. ‘The Umbrella- 
tree seldom exceeds forty feet in height, and grows wild on the 
Alleghany Mountains. It is an old denizen of gardens, having 
been introduced into England about 1750, where it flowered, 
the first time on May 24th, 1760. 

The first of the American magnolias to open the flowers 
each year in Massachusetts is M. Fraseri, the Ear-leaf Umbrella- 
tree. It is native of the south Appalachian region, but it is 
quite hardy in the Arnold Arboretum. A small tree, rarely more 
than forty feet tall, it has an open crown of long branches, 
foot-long leaves, 
oblong - obovate and 
spatulate in shape, 
deeply cleft at base, 
green above and 
glaucous below. Its 
flowers, which are 
very conspicuous by 
reason of their 
standing well above 
the end of the 
branches, are creamy 
white, sweet-scented, 
and from eight to 
ten inches across; 
they open about the 
end of May. This 
tree was discovered 
by W. Bartram as 
long ago as 1776 
and introduced into 
Europe about 1784 
by John Fraser. 
Closely related to 
the above, but 
smaller in all its parts, 
is M._ pyramidata, 
which grows wild in 
the extreme _ south- 
western corner of 
Alabama and adjacent 
Florida. 


EVERGREEN MAG- 
NOLIAS. 


Of the evergreen 
magnolias the only 





MAGNOLIA MACROPHYLLA. 
With yard long leaves and flowers a foot across. 


Photographs by permission of the Arnold Arboretum. 


PERHAPS THE MOST DELIGHTFUL OF AMERICAN MAGNOLIAS, 
M. VIRGINIANA. 


Asiatic species calling for mention here is M. Delavayi. 
This has pointed, leathery leaves, dull green above and 
pale below, and in size larger than those of any other 
evergreen tree that can be grown in cool-temperate lands. 
The flowers are fragrant, white, cup shape, from six to 
eight inches across, and are followed by large, red, cone- 
like fruits. A native of Yunnan, south-west China, it is 
a broad, much-branched tree fully fifty feet tall. 1 had the 
pleasure of introducing this magnolia into English gardens 
by means of seeds sent in the late autumn of 1899. Plants 
raised from them flowered for the first time in Kew Gardens 
in 1908. 

One of the noblest of all evergreen trees is the bay 
laurel or Bull Bay (M. grandiflora), native of south-eastern 
United States. It is worth a journey to Louisiana to see 
this tree luxuriating on its native heath, where it is some- 

times one hundred 
feet tall and twelve 


feet in girth of 
trunk. It has many 
relatively _ short, 
spreading branches 
which form a_ bell- 
shaped crown. ‘The 


leaves are of good 


size, glossy green 
above, grey to rust 
red on the under- 
side. The cup- 
shaped flowers are 
fully eight inches 
across, white fading 
to cream with a 
rather heavy spicy 
odour. Like other 
American magnolias 
it was early intro- 


duced into Europe— 
it was in England 
in 1737—but it is 
only properly hardy 
in the most favoured 


parts of the 
country. In Europe 
a great many seed- 


ling forms have 
appeared, differing in 
trivial characters, 
chiefly those of the 
leaf. The most 
marked are varieties 
angustifolia, ferru- 
ginea, lanceolata and 
obovata. 
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THE PERIWINKLE 


By F. A. Hampton, M.B. 


Heo is lily of largesse, 
Heo is parvenke of prowess, 
Heo is solsecle* of sweteness 
Ant lady of lealté. 
Harleyan MS., fourteenth century. 
HE two common periwinkles, Vinca major and V. minor, 
are both found wild in England, especially in the 
copses and hedgerows of the West ; but they are almost 
certainly old established colonists rather than true 
natives, for they are never found very far from gardens 
and they scarcely ever set seed in this country, though it is 
said that Vinca major may be made to seed by cutting off the 
sterile shoots and checking the formation of runners. 

Both plants are so unexacting that they are usually found 
sharing some dark corner of the garden, where nothing else 
will grow, with that other “ gardener’s friend,’’ the Rose of 
Sharon. But they are worthy of more consideration than they 
demand and a sunny bank will bring out a brave show of 
flowers from spring till autumn, and the more valuable because 
true blue (the periwinkles are not distantly related to the 
gentians) is the rarest of flower colours, and rare is a blue that 
is pale without being either cold or washy. 

Vinca major is too invasive to be given much encourage- 
ment except in the wild garden, but we are trying the experiment 
of restricting its root-run in a shallow garden vase with full 
exposure to the sun; on the other hand it is quite easy to keep 
Vinca minor within bounds and its merits as an evergreen 
edging are beginning to be realised, and there are many forms 
of it with leaves much variegated and flowers in white or 
pink or lilac, for those who like them. 

The lavender-blue Vinca difformis flowers too late to be 
of much use in the open except in the South and West, but 
under cover it blooms steadily all through the winter and is a 
charming plant in the cold greenhouse. 

The Hungarian Vinca herbacea dies down in winter and 
demands a south bank and good, light soil to do itself justice, 
but Farrer spoke of it as the supremely beautiful member of 
its family, though the commoner ones run it very close when 
they are given an equal opportunity. 

The periwinkle must have been one of the earliest decorative 
plants to be introduced into the garden, for as far back as the 
fourteenth century we find it called the pleasant name “ Juy 
of ground,”’ and spoken of appreciatively for its beauty at a 
time when herbs were seldom mentioned in the books except 
for their medicinal qualities. 

It probably had a place in the foreground of the mediaeval 
garden where there were then not yet many competitors, and 
in the fifteenth century we find it holding high rank under its 
old name, parvink or pervenk, among the flowers of the poets’ 
garland. But the poets’ flowers then (as sometimes now) were 
apt to be rather conventional and alliteration was a hard master, 
so that it were unwise to read more than a general popularity 
into the presence of parvenk in the company of rose and gilly- 
flower and flower de lys. But there is one frequent and special 
use of it, that is worth noting, in alliterative metaphors such as 
“parvenk of prowess,’”’ ‘‘ parvink of prise ’’ and (most often), 
““parvink of perfection,’’ of which we have a descendant, 
either direct or collateral, in the “ pink of perfection ’’ and its 
last issue “‘ in the pink,’’ that rather pathetic euphemism of the 
late war. 


* Solsecle (solsequium), the marigold. 


THE RIGOUR 


HE elements did their best for Ireland last Saturday, 

and the new headquarters of the Northern Branch of 

the Irish Union at Belfast was swathed in mist and 
drizzle. It was a match that would have delighted 

Mrs. Battle, full of the rigour of the game. For three- 
quarters of the game the green tide swept down the field again 
and again with irresistible force and almost swamped the English 
defence ; but the Irishmen wore themselves out by the magnitude 
of. their efforts and, during the last fifteen minutes, the English 
backs got their chance and won the match in no uncertain way. 
In the loose play the Irish forwards were magnificent, and 

one could understand how the French victors of Scotland had 
gone down before them; they recalled memories of Rooke, 
the Ryans, Tedford and Hamlet at their best. The brothers 
Collopy, Clinch and the 15st. Crichton were all wholly “‘ admirable” 
on the day and, with a less experienced set of opponents, might 
have demoralised their visitors completely. It speaks highly 
for Wakefield’s leadership that he managed to keep his men 
together and, when their chance came, squeeze the last ounce 
of energy out of them and snatch a substantial victory out of 
the jaws of Time. In spite of the weather the spectators 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly. They shouted themselves hoarse 
and, in the words of a fair enthusiast, ‘‘ got quite sick with 





At this same time of its heydey it had also a curiously 
sinister association, Lydgate writes, in his paraphrase of Boc- 
caccio’s “‘ Tragedies of Princes ’’— 

Crowned one with laurel, hye on his head set, 

Other with laurer fit for the gybét. 
And it seems to have been the custom to place it about the head 
of those who were going to be executed. At first sight gratui- 
tously macabre, the custom is probably a survival from the 
time when the criminal was scapegoat for the community, a 
victim offered to placate the gods and decked with garlands 
so as to be the more acceptable. Perhaps there was some faint 
unconscious persistence of this idea in the nosegays carried 
some centuries later by eminent highwaymen on their road to 
Tyburn. 

The New English Dictionary suggests that it was from its 
use as a gallows garland that the periwinkle came to be known 
in Italy as fiore di morte, but fairly generally, and especially 
in Italy and Germany, it is a common custom to plant it on 
graves, especially of children and young girls, and in some parts 
of Germany it was used alone to decorate the churches on the 
Feast of Corpus Christi. Since it is evergreen and will grow 
and flower in shady places, it is natural that it should be a chosen 
grave plant, and the name “ Flower of Death’? fits it well, for 
there is something Lethean in the dark, almost blackish-green 
of the leaves and the pale misty blue of the formal flowers. 

The French name pervenche is, of course, simply the softened 
form of pervenk which was common to old French and middle 
English ; since it suffered no further change on the other side 
of the Channel it still holds a place in French literature, but 
parvink ended its literary career in England when, somewhere 
about the end of the sixteenth century, it took on a diminutive 
suffix, became pervincle, and then, rapidly and rather mysteri- 
ously, merged its identity as a word with that other periwinkle 
of the seashore. Perhaps it was lost by too much affection, for 
“pervincle’’’ has something of the pet name about it, and, 
likely enough, someone, finding it too sentimental, jeeringly 
called it ‘“‘ periwinkle’? and the name stuck, as malicious 
nicknames do. 

The original Latin ‘‘ pervinca’’ is probably derived from 
Vincere, to bind, and refers, like its dialect name ‘‘ band- 
weed,” to the thong-like shoots and stolons that bind together 
a loose bank so efficiently and make it an excellent plant for 
railway embankments. 

In some books “ pervincere,’”’ to overcome, is given as a 
derivation, in allusion to its sovereign medicinal properties ; 
but this is almost certainly fanciful, for although a good number 
of diverse virtues have been attributed to it, yet it can hardly 
be said to have stood pre-eminent in the multitude of herbs 
and simples. 

Williain Copeland gives it one remarkable quality. He 
says, ‘‘ Perwynke, when it is beate unto powder with worms of 
the earth wrapped about it, and with an herbe called house- 
lee, it induceth love between man and wyfe, if it be used 
in their meales.’’ The idea that les behind this unpleasant 
and unpromising prescription is probably the use, by sympathetic 
magic, of the periwinkle’s ‘‘ binding ’’ and “ uniting ’’ qualities. 
The houseleek has a certain reputation as a lightning conductor. 

But be its virtues what they may, the pervink has charm 
enough to stand on its outward merits, and, now that so many 
old-fashioned flowers have come into their own again, it mav 
be hoped that one of the oldest of all may also find its way to 
favour. 


’ 


‘ 


OF THE GAME 


excitement.”’ It is this sort of match that thrills the most 
hardened old critic of the game and brings new converts to the 
ranks of Rugby football lovers. 

And what of the winners? While everyone is filled 
with admiration for the dashing display of the Irishmen and 
sympathises with their disappointment, this match should make 
every Englishman proud of the team which represented him at 
Belfast. Here was a complete answer to those pessimists who 
hold that English backs have forgotten how to defend—and I 
must confess to having had some qualms on the subject myself. 
To go down to an Irish rush is not the pleasantest thing in the 
world and needs considerable courage ; but there was no flinching 
last Saturday, and the tackling was clean and effectual. When 
the fury of the Irish attack was spent, we saw the English backs 
revelling in those quick passing movements and dashing runs 
which are their true forte. The last try by Catcheside and the 
first by Corbett showed us the high-water mark in Rugby 
football. 

It is pleasant to record that there were no failures on the 
winning side; every man of them played up to his reputation, 
and some transcended their previous best form. Among the 
latter one must mention Wakefield, Voyce, Corbett and Young. 
Hamilton-Wickes got his opportunity at last and, as I expected, 
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‘have little to deplore in the way 
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vas not found wanting. Catcheside and Myers continued on 
‘heir successful way and Jacob was adequate, although, rather 
9 my surprise, he was not as good in the centre—his normal 
osition—as he had been on the wing. Place kicking alone 
ontinues to be a weak spot in the International team. 

It is curious how many pairs of brothers have played for 
reland at the same time. Possibly this family rivalry is a 
owerful incentive, for whenever these pairs have appeared in 
he national side they have distinguished themselves. The 
‘tephensons and the Collopys were no exception to this rule last 
reek. The Irish halves were not in the same class as their 
\pposite numbers, and Douglas, in the centre, was not the equal 
f his colleagues in defence. Crawford, the Irish counterpart of 
‘Crab Jones,” was not at his best—for once. In hooking alone 
‘he Irish forwards were beaten for the greater part of the game. 

And now we have the England v. France match drawing 
near—our first chance of seeing our men play at home. On 
collateral form England should, of course, win; but too much 
reliance should not be placed on either of the French matches 
played so far. The win against Scotland in Paris probably 
flattered France, while their defeat in Dublin happened when 
they were without several of their best players and while some, 
at least, of the team were still tired after very long journeys. 
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France has a way of rising to the occasion for their match against 
England, and the last time they visited Twickenham they were 
unlucky in only managing to draw. It is to be hoped that 
Jaurreguy and the other French absentees will be back in their 
places, when we may hope to see a rousing game on February 23rd. 
That perennial topic, the best fifteen which has ever played 
for England, has been revived lately, and I have seen a large 
number of interesting selections. This is a subject on which 
finality can never be reached—even if the memories of all of 
us covered the whole history of the game. Different decades 
produce different styles of play, and it is, for instance, almost 
impossible to compare the relative merits of three-quarters who 
played when there were only three in the line with those of their 
successors who play the short-pass, four three-quarter game. 
I must confess I often long to see a revival of the older method ; 
there is no doubt it encouraged straight running, which is all 
too rare nowadays, and more individuality in the backs. 
Whether it was as spectacular a game is another matter, and 
not one that concerns the average player overmuch. The danger 
of the present system is its tendency to become too machine 
like and stereotyped in execution. I hope in a future article 
to summarise some of the results of these selections of 
“best ever” teams. LEONARD R. TosswILt. 





CHESTS AND COURT CUPBOARDS AT OCKWELLS 


HE furniture at Ockwells is not a collection, if that term 

implies a number of exhibits brought together without 

regard to their setting. Sir Edward Barry has not 

selected a period and sought to acquire specimens ; 

his choice has been determined by the character of his 
home. In this matter Ockwells is an exacting mistress, rejecting 
every alien adornment. Walnut she will tolerate, for it is a 
native growth; but what could mahogany, brought from a 
continent still undiscovered when the house was built, have 
in common with timbered ceilings, panels, and barge boards 
cut from the oak of the Berkshire countryside ? As it is to-day 
so might Ockwells have been 
furnished in 1700, if for two 
hundred years each generation 
had preserved the best of its in- 
heritance. Even John Norreys, 
who feasted here often about 
1460, revisiting his hall, would 


ofalteration. The windows still 
glow with his friends’ coats of 
arms, and if he missed his 
canopied “‘ chaire of astate,’’ he 
would find a buffet made in his 
grandson’s lifetime ; nor would 
he dine less merrily because a 
“table dormante’’ has replaced 
boards supported on. trestles. 
Imagination recaptures with 
more difficulty the fifteenth cen- 
tury appearance of the adjoin- 
ing rooms. If we leave out of 
account the master’s draped 
bedstead, they probably con- 
tained little beyond chests and 
stools. Time has brought a 
great increase of comfort, but 
chests still figure prominently 
among the contents of Ockwells. 

In the sparsely furnished 
tooms of the Middle Ages 
chests served a multiplicity of 
purposes: on them the owner 
sat by day and slept at night, 
and to their custody he com- 
mitted all his valuables. They 
contained his wardrobe, and 
were the receptacles for his 
books. As late as 1648 William 
Viske of Pakenham, a studious 
squire, bequeathed to his son 
John ‘‘a chest of elming borde 
standing in the lower gallerie 
for to pute therein the bookes.”’ 
In early metrical romances the 
plunderers are described as 
breaking them open and rifling 
the cortents in their hurried 
progress from room to room, 
the loss of fur-lined gowns at 
the hands of insurgents being 
more than once deplored in 
the Paston letters. When great 
nobles changed houses their 
plate, linen and other valuables 
were packed in large chests 


1.—GEOMETRICALLY 





known as ‘“standards.’”’ They are constantly mentioned in 
the inventories of Reginald De La Pole, Duke of Suffolk, relating 
to his journeys between Wingfield Manor and Ewelme, where 
they are described as ‘‘ bowden with yrene,’’ painted, or covered 
with leather and fitted with two locks, the kevs of the more 
important being “‘in my ladies keeping.” 

Of chests at Ockwells, Fig. 4 is the most remarkable, for 
it had already seen service when John Norreys was born. The 
front is carved with an arcade of Early Gothic tracery, the wide 
stiles being decorated with chimeras in panels. A _ precisely 
similar treatment of these monsters is found on a chest in the 


ira 


MOULDED PANELS AND BOTTLE-SHAPED SUPPORTS, 


Circa 1650. 
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Victoria and Albert Museum, said 
to have come from the neighbour- 
hood of the Rhine, and this type is 
also represented in Fast Anglian 
churches, where alien influence is 
very perceptible in the woodwork. 
The contemporary coffer fronts, 
carved with the legend of St. George 
and the Dragon, are an even clearer 
case of foreign inspiration. Of these 
there is one at York and another 
at South Kensington, in both in- 
stances crow-stepped gables figure 
among the steep-pitched roofs of 
the town in the background. As 
this particular form of gable does 
not appear in English architecture 
until a much iater date, there isa 
strong presumption that the 
design was derived from the Low 
Countries, though it is quite 
possible such chests were made in 
England. 

The importation of Flemish 
furniture in the fifteenth century 
threatened the prosperity of our 
Guild of Cofferers, and in 1483 it 
was forbidden by statute under 
pain of forfeiture. Whatever may 
have been the temporary effect 
of this enactment, a few years 
later it had become a dead letter, 
and the productions of English 
cofferers continued to be largely 
supplemented by “ Flanders 
chests.” Such importations led to 
improved methods of construction : 
panels were framed up and tracery 
sometimes applied instead of being 
carved out of the solid. English 
traceried chests of this period are 
rare, but Sir Edward Barry 
possesses one (Fig. 5) carved with 
an arcade of Perpendicular tracery 
bordered with roundels. The con- 
struction is still archaic, formed of 
massive planks. Early in the six- 
teenth century Gothic forms were 
gradually invaded by Renaissance 
detail, and, the influence of the 
Church being now on the decline, 
chests of a decorative character 
became for the first time definitely 
secular. The traceried front was 
now discarded in favour of pro- 
file heads set in medallions, the 
panels being sometimes elaborated 
with dolphins and foliated orna- 
ment. Towards the end of 
Henry VIII’s reign architectural 
features, inlaid in coloured woods, 
were again introduced, and in a 
debased form are found on carved 
chests of the Stuart period. Fig. 6 
is a specimen marked by a better 
sense of architectural construction 
than the majority of its con- 
temporaries. The centre arch is 
carved with faceted ornament, 
balustered columns_ supporting 
those on either side: the roughly 
incised ‘‘E. B.,” with the date 
1662, in the spandrels of these 
small arches no doubt commemo- 
rates a later owner. 

At this time scarcity had 
given place to plenty — chairs, 
presses, carved bedsteads and court 
cupboards had been added to the 
rooms. If chests are representa- 
tive of Ockwells’ medizval furni- 
ture, court cupboards are equally 
characteristic of its Jacobean phase. 
They were to be found in every 
gentleman’s. and yeoman’s house 
throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and were produced in the 
provinces until a considerably later 
date. The most ornamental piece 
of furniture in the hall, in them 
were kept the cups, flagons and 
other silver vessels. Harrison, 
writing ‘“‘ Of the food and diet of the 
English ’’ in 1587, tells us that such 
vessels were seldom set out on 
the table, but each one called for 
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2.—THE DELICATELY CARVED SUPPORTS ARE OF YEW. 


3—A CROMWELLIAN 
Turned pendants at the corners of the frieze. 


SPECIMEN. 


Feb. 16th, 1924. 


Circa 1625. “C.u" 
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t!e drink he required, 
ad “when he hath 
tcsted of it, he de- 
li ereth the cup again 
tc some of the standers 
b>», who, making it 
cl an by pouring out 
the drink that re- 
mcaineth, restoreth it 
to the cupboard from 
wence he fetched the 
saine.’’ Among the 
prosperous Classes they 
were not confined to 
the hall and parlour, 
but formed a part of 
the bedroom furniture, 
a simpler variety being 
made for this purpose, 
commonly described as 
“4 plain joyned courte 
cupboard.” In_ early 
specimens the propor- 
tions are those of a 
buffet, the two stages 
are divided by a 
drawer, and the cup- 
boards in the upper 
portion are often 
splay fronted. After 
1600 the height of 
the lower stage was 
considerably increased 
and the drawer was 
often omitted. The 
bulbous supports of 
Fig. 2 are especially 
interesting, for they 
are of yew delicately 
carved, their ruddy 
colour affording a 
pleasing contrast to 
the darker oak. In 
the remainder of the 
carving, stock pat- 
terns monotonously 
repeated attest an 
exhausted invention, 
the rails and stiles in 
the lower portion, 
with their channel 
mouldings, indicating a 
date about 1625. An 
original departure 
from the established 
type is seen in Fig. 1, 
where the geometric- 
ally moulded panels 
are boldly projected, 
the stiles dividing 
them being carved 
with a flat strapwork 
which also figures on 
the drawer fronts, 


frieze and base. The . 


columns are _ bottle- 
shaped and ringed. 
About this time 
pendants often took 
the place of columnar 
supports, and_ these 
cupboards were some- 
tines made _ greater 
in length than in 
height, the maximum 
of accommodation 
b:ing desired in place 
0: the earlier decora- 
tive character. A 
C omwellian specimen 
(lig. 3) shows the 
gadual discarding of 
© nament almost com- 
peted by the last 
years of the Pro- 
tectorate. In the 
second half of the 
century court cup- 
boards were seldom 
rade for great houses. 
They are never men- 
tioned in the inven- 
tories of the later 
Stuarts, though 
Charles I possessed a 
considerable number. 
RaALpH Epwar bs. 
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4.—THE FRONT CARVED WITH AN ARCADE OF DECORATED TRACERY. 


Circa 1400. 
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5.—DECORATED, SUCCEEDED BY PERPENDICULAR 


Circa 150¢c. 


6.—THE LAST PHASE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 


Stereotyped carving and a debased arcade. 


TRACERY. 


TYPE. 


Circa 1630. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


UNEMPLOYMENT, AGRICULTURE AND 
EMPIRE. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—In your issue of January 26th, under 
“Country Notes,” a reference is made in one 
of the paragraphs to bringing ‘‘ the unemployed 
and the land together,’ and it is to help this 
much to be desired object that I suggest the 
following, viz.: Under a National Emergency 
Act empower the Government to stop half 
(£,52,000,000 a year) the unemployment pay, 
and to proceed immediately to select suitable 
men and women from the unemployed, and 
apprentice an average of four of these on each 
of the 200,000 farms in England, for the purpose 
of being trained in mixed farming. While 
these new farmers are training, the Govern- 
ment, under the above Act, to search and survey 
every county in England for suitable land 
for farming, and to purchase the same, at an 
economical agricultural rate per acre, for the 
purpose of settling some two to three hundred 
thousand of these new farmers on our empty 
lands in every county in England ; the remain- 
der of these trained landsmen to proceed 
overseas—to Australia especially, and to Canada. 
The Government to recover in full all costs 
for training and putting in final possession 
of their estates from each individual concerned, 
by a system of easy payments extending over 
a period of twenty (or more) years, as has 
been done in some of our colonies for many 
years now. The system of training for farming 
to be a continuous policy, for it is always to be 
remembered that there is an annual increase 
of some 400,000 of young adults of whom 
about 100,000 do not find permanent work ; 
besides, with the uncertain conditions now 
prevalent in every country, trade is and will 
constantly be throwing large numbers of people 
out of work. The merits of this scheme are 
that it would reinvigorate the nation ; it would, 
with the fisheries organised,“ produce over 
60 per cent. of our food requirements, and it 
would raise our derelict agriculture from the 
paltry—from the national point of view— 
thing that it is, to its rightful position. We 
have the money, the men and women and the 
land. Why not advocate it now ?>—P. A. DENEHY. 


To THE EDITOR 


Str,—H.M. the Queen of Rumania thought 
you might be interested to have this photograph 


of herself in Rumanian costume with her 
borzois, which she breeds. The first two 
borzois Her Majesty had from the fine kennels 
belonging to the Grand Duke Nicholas of 
Russia. You have Her Majesty’s permission 
to use this photograph for CouNTRyY LIFE.— 
Ipa Marr. 


RABBIT PROOF PLANTS. 

To THE EpITor. 
S1r,—With reference to Mr. King’s letter as to 
diplopappus not being eaten by rabbits, I 
have had the same experience and at one time 
I thought of introducing it into the woods as 
cover, but I came to the conclusion that as 
it gives off a peculiar smell, not unlike that of a 
fox, it might do more harm than good by 
keeping game away. This is possibly a reason 
why rabbits give it a wide berth. In Formakin’s 
letter in your issue of February 2nd he mentions 
the rabbits attacking newly planted-out budd- 
leias, but not the older planted ones. This, I 
think, might be accounted for either by the 
rabbits having plenty of something else palat- 
able in the year the first lot were planted out, 
or else they had not discovered them. I know 
of several plants which rabbits have kept 
off for years, then suddenly taken a fancy to. 
The fact that they had not touched the first 
planted out buddleias, but ate the second, might 
be accounted for by the roots of the first 
planted ones having got down to some soil 
which had a chemical action on the shrub to 
make it distasteful. The only other explanation 
that I can think of is, that the rabbits, out of 
sheer spite for Formakin, who doubtless has 
chased them round his garden with stick and 
stones, made up their minds that they would 
risk dying in their attempt to annoy him. It 
will be interesting to know whether the original 
plants survive another year. Formakin men- 
tions nepeta as being rabbit-proof, but this is 
not always the case as my experience has shown, 
for, if they haven’t anything better to eat they 
will eat it and not leave a vestige.—STEPHEN 
RENSHAW. 


To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—A year ago I should have been quite 
ready to endorse Mr. King’s warrant of 
Cassinia fulvida (diplopappus) as __ rabbit- 
proof, seeing that in the woods here, where 
rabbits do greatly abound and annoy, we have 
several plants up to six feet high, which no 


doubt were protected when planted out :mall 
but have long outgrown the wire netting, 
and have never been molested until the pri sent 
winter. The season has been exceptionally 
mild since November, when we had eight and 
nine degrees of frost on two successive ni:hts, 
yet I have never known so much damage .'one 
by rabbits. Holly and laburnum are a’ ays 
the first to suffer, but never before hav we 
found it necessary to protect the flow: -ing 
ash, Olearia macrodonta and O. ilicifoli , or 
Cassinia fulvida. Yet all these have een 
badly gnawed by these accursed rod nts, 
Cistus I have never known to be injired, 
I think your correspondents who write aout 
Cistus ladaniferus probably mean the hybrid 
C. cyprius ; the former is the true gum ci‘tus, 
and is comparatively seldom grown in Bi tish 
gardens. It is easily distinguished ‘rom 
C. cyprius (which is probably a natural hy brid 
between CC. ladaniferus and _ laurifolius) by 
its flowers being borne solitarily, whereas 
the somewhat smaller flowers of C. cyprius 
are borne in racemes. The confusion between 
the two species is of old standing, for C. cyprius 
is wrongly figured in the Botanical Magazine, 
t. 112, as C. ladaniferus. Both species are 
growing in the open here without any pro- 
tection against rabbits HERBERT MAxweE LL. 


THE FORWARD SEAT. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—I must first thank ‘‘ Sporting Parson ” 
for the courtesy expressed in his rejoinder, 
and this time I will merely reply in the words 
of a well known advertisement: ‘‘ My dear, 
try it.’—M. F. McTaccarr. 


CAGED BIRDS. 

To THE EpDIToR. 
Sir,—Might I make the following appeal on 
behalf of birds kept in cages. Many are fed 
on seeds alone, some on only one kind of seed— 
a truly wicked diet! They require vitamins 
and mineral salts, as well as a little joy in their 
food, as much as do human beings. ‘They 
should, therefore, be given daily some fresh 
greenstuff and a little raw ripe fruit in variety— 
apple, grape, banana, lettuce, groundsel, water- 
cress and other natural food ; no sugar. Another 
point that is not always realised is that a bird 
likes company and is much happier with a 
‘nal.’ It is great cruelty to keep it in solitary 
confinement.—P. G. TILLArD. 





H.M. THE QUEEN OF RUMANIA WITH HER BORZOIS. 
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AN ACCOUNT SETTLED. 
To THE EDITOR. 
1R,—Some time ago you published my letter 
lled ‘‘ Retribution Overtakes a Kenya Cattle 
hief.”” Perhaps you may like to have the 
quel to it. Nothing daunted by the fate 
hich had befallen his brother, another marau- 
or paid a visit to T.’s new cattle boma three 
ghts later and a second ox joined the ranks 
cf the unemployable. A horrible sight he was ; 
tut the old rascal, dozing in a thick clump of 
¢um trees on the very edge of the coffee shamba, 
trought otherwise. As soon as darkness fell, 
taere he was back again at his kill with an 
eppetite keen and hearty. But his foes were 
there before him. B., who was lying under 
the front axle of the car, saw him first against 
the skyline and gave the alarm to D. and T. 
in the dress circle. The modern Wood of 
Dunsiname (the car had been camouflaged 
by a screen of branches) belched forth flame, 
and Simba vanished into the night. The only 
chance now was to take a leaf out of the fox- 
hunter’s book and try a fresh cast. Back to 
the house and along the road through the planta- 
tion went the car, its occupants flashing a 
spot-light down the straight lines of coffee 
bushes. Not a sign of a living thing! But on 
the return journey perseverance had its reward, 
for there he was, his eyes blazing like red lamps 
in the glare of the light. A strange game of 
hide-and-seek was now enacted, the lion 
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overgrown imperious child. The catch sticks 
out both sides of their beaks and quite alters 
their appearance.—Ernest A. LITTEN. 


PRUNING PEAR’ TREES. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir.—A short time ago a gentleman, whose 
name and address I have, unfortunately, mislaid, 
wrote a very instructive article in your columns 
on the Pruning of Pear Trees. I have been 
wishing to ask him what should be done with 
two espalier trees in my garden, a Catillac and 
a Marie Louise, which are about eight years 
old, but have never borne a fruit and only 
about half a dozen blooms in all that time, 
although throwing out vigorous shoots and 
leafage every year, and appearing otherwise in 
perfect health. The shoots have been regularly 
trimmed back and the roots have also been cut 
at intervals, but there has hitherto been no 
result in fruit. These trees are about five 
feet high and ten to twelve feet long. Can 
anything be done to make them bear? Other- 
wise the space they have occupied so long had 
better soon be utilised for something more 
productive—LOWTHER BRIDGER. 

{It is, of course, very difficult to advise 
without seeing the patient, and knowing all 
local conditions. The following are possible 
causes of infertility in this case: The root 
pruning may have dealt only with lateral roots, 
and not with the tap root.y The pruning may 





JUSTICE HAS BEEN DONE. 


dodging from row to row of coffee, pursued by 
the ubiquitous spot-light. Eventually a chance 
occurred of drawing a bead on him and three 
shots took effect. The last appeared to have 
wounded him mortally, so the final act of the 
drama was reserved for daylight. Next morning 
he was flushed from his lair in the gum trees 
and staggered back into the plantation. A 
couple of shots put him out of his misery and 
he was soon on his way to Nairobi in the back 
of the car. Sad fate for such a noble beast— 
to be hung on the wall like a stoat outside a 
gamekeeper’s cottage——J. E. H. L. 


PIED WAGTAILS AND THEIR NESTS. 
To THE EpIToR. 
Sir,—Having only to-day seen Mr. Scholey’s 
letter in your issue of December 2gth, 1923, I 
have pleasure in replying. May I be allowed 
to say that I cannot accept any credit for patient 
cbservation of the pied wagtail with regard 
to its nesting habits. Chance was my tutor, 
nd I simply stated facts that had come my 
way for the benefit of those who were interested. 
Che incident of the selection of site, building 
rest and depositing first egg by a pair of pied 
vagtails in Norway during one week took 
slace about the second week in June. For the 
ake of comparison it will be necessary to 
‘emember that spring comes later in Norway 
»ut comes quickly when it begins. We must 
iso take into consideration the fact that there 
would be practically no night in the part of 
Norway spoken of during early June so that 
he birds would be able to put in as much over- 
time as their strength allowed. If any of your 
nature lovers would like to see pied wagtails 
apparently sporting a fine moustache they may 
do so by watching, in the daddy-long-legs’ 
season, a pair that are fostering a young cuckoo. 
This is really a comical sight and there must 
be a considerable amount of cleverness shown 
by the birds going on catching and holding 
in their beaks at the same time until they have 
secured a really substantial mouthful for their 


have been of such a nature as to encourage 
more wood rather than fruit blossom. I 
should be inclined to leave these trees unpruned 
for a year, and search for the tap root, if 
any. Nitrogenous manure should be given 
for a year or two, but some sulphate of 
potash and phosphatic manure would be 
advisable. If the trees are shaded by others 
they cannot be expected to set blossom buds 
satisfactorily.—EbD.] 


ANOTHER FINE CHURCH DOOR. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—As you liked my photograph of the old 
door of Morville church, you may care to see 





AT ABBEYDORE IN HEREFORDSHIRE, 


this one of the door in the North Ambulatory 
at Abbeydore, Herefordshire, where the con- 
siderable remains of a Cistercian abbey still 
stands, being built in the best style of Early 
English, with fine clustered pillars and beauti- 
fully carved capitals—W. A. CALL. 

[This is a beautiful exampie of Early 
English scrolled ironwork in which naturalism is 
modifying the earlier traditional forms.—Eb.] 


MODERN THATCHED COTTAGES. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Str,—So many hideous houses and cottages 
are being built all over the country, even in 
the most picturesque old villages, that it is 
a relief to see one or two of better taste, more 
in keeping with the general tone of the rest of 
the village. In the accompanying photograph 
men are at work thatching a modern cottage 
in one of our oldest Sussex villages, and the 
effect of those that are finished is far more 
pleasing to the eye (and possibly te the inhabi- 
tants, for a thatch is said to be warm in winter 
and cool in summer), and less startling among 
the older houses than the hideous bright 
pink slabs that are being put on the cottages 
in some parts of the country.—MAaupbe TEFvAN. 





THATCHING A NEW COTTAGE IN SUSSEX. 
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THE MIDDLE WHITE PIG 


By Leopotp C. PacEt, three times President of the National Pig Breeders Association and President-elect for 1924. 


OR up- 

wards of 

twenty 
years I have 
been an 
ardent sup- 
porter of the 
pedigree 
Middle White 
pig, and 
during the 
greater part 
of that period 
the Middle 
White has 
loyally and 
consistently 
contributed 
to my support. Asa lover of livestock, I was anxious to possess a 
stud, herd or flock of my own as soon as opportunity occurred. 
About twenty-two years ago the opportunity did occur, when 
I found myself in possession, for the time being, of about 
30 acres of land and sundry buildings. I immediately began to 
consider what pure bred stock I could keep and, largely from 
considerations of finance, came to the conclusion that the pig 
must be my “ hobby,” and I naturally hoped it would be a 
profitable one. Then came the question of the breed to adopt. 
I formed the opinion that there were only four breeds to choose 
from, viz., the Large White, the Middle White, the Tamworth 
and the Berkshire, and I am inclined to think that the opinion 
formed at the beginning of the century is sound to-day in spite 
of the entry of other breeds into the field of competition. The 
four breeds named possess all the qualities necessary for the 
production of the finest pork and bacon to meet the require- 
ments of the trade. Any possible defect from the curer’s point 
of view in one of the breeds can be rectified by the first cross 
with another of the breeds named. 

I think I arrived at my decision to adopt the Middle White 
from reasoning on the following lines. I had an idea—possibly 
a wrong one—that the Berkshire was the rich man’s pig. . I 
thought that, for my purpose, there were at that time too many 
adherents to the Large White and too few to the Tamworth ; 





A PROMISING GROUP OF GILTS. 


hence, by 
process 0 
elimination, 
arrived at th 
Middl 
White. 
have neve 
regrette 
my choice 
though I hop: 
to embark o: 
some othe 
breeds in the 
near future. 

I have hac 
the satisfac- 
tion of seeing 
the Middle 
White rise to a position of excellence and popularity which was 
hardly dreamt of twenty years ago, and am proud of any 
humble part which I may have played in the history of the 
breed during that period. 

It is wrong to suppose that the characteristics of the breed 
have been entirely revolutionised. The best animals bred and 
exhibited by that great pioneer, Mr. S. Spencer, possessed 
many of the characteristics of our best pigs to-day. I should 
not wonder if Mr Spencer thinks the Middle White was 
a better animal in his day than at the present time. | 
would not agree with him, but would admire his loyalty to 
the good old days when he reigned supreme. 

Soon after making a start with my herd I paid a visit to 
Mr. Spencer at Holywell, bought a few pigs and got a good 
deal of useful advice. I have often wondered whether it occurred 
to him that the ignorant young breeder in search of knowledge 
on the rudiments of pedigree pig management was visiting him 
with the determination to spare no efforts to build up a herd 
somewhere near the top of the Middle White tree. 

I must mention a notable and fortunate deal I had with 
Mr. Sanders Spencer in the very early days of my herd- 
namely, the purchase of two beautiful young sows, Holywell! 
Barbara (16320) and Wharfedale Jubilant (16384). I owe 
Mr. Spencer a debt of gratitude for selling them to me, and the 





WHARFEDALE DELIVERANCE, 


Champion boar, Royal Shows, 1922 and 1923. 


WHARFEDALE ROYAL LADY, 


Champion sow and winner of Challenge Cups, Royal Shows, 1921 and 1923 





PULLINGTON JOY. 
First prize and Champion Essex Agricultural Show. 


WHARFEDALE RADIANCE, 


Champion sow and winner of Challenge Cup, Royal Show, 1922. 
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HOLYWELL BARBARA. 


BANKER OF CASTLECROFT. 





PEENE BEAUTY. 


pigs a great debt of gratitude for what they produced for me. 
They were both farrowed in 1903 and, when I bought them, 
they were both in pig to Holywell Sherborne (8173). They are 
both entered in Volume XXI of the Herd Book and both had 
good litters. Jubilant produced Wharfedale Happy Lad 
(9487) and Barbara produced Wharfedale Barmaid (17810), 
which appear in Volume XXII of the Herd Book. Although 
they were the produce of the same sire, Holywell Sherborne, 
I mated them together. The result was a triumph—namely, 
my famous boar, Wharfedale Reveller, thrice champion at the 
Royal Show, 1908, 1909 and 1g10. The success did not stop 
here because, following this line, succeeding generations pro- 
duced—and I hope may continue to produce—Royal Show 
champions. In the direct line of descent I mention Wharfedale 
Reveller, Banker of Castlecroft, Wharfedale Revella and Wharfe- 
dale Radiance—all Royal champions. This, to my mind, is 
interesting as showing the value of careful line-breeding. 

Photographs of Holywell Barbara and Banker of Castle- 
croft are reproduced with this article. I think it will be admitted 
that they were two beautiful specimens of the breed, and they 
afford an opportunity of comparing the best of days gone by 
with the best of to-day. 

In spite of my success in this particular line I failed in 
the early days to establish a uniform type in my herd as I made 
the mistake of buying a pig here and a pig there and being some- 
what haphazard in my method of breeding. I am not the 
only breeder who has passed through this unsatisfactory 
stage, but in the passing I gained a good deal of useful 
ex perience. 

I began to get on the right lines at the time of Mr. Simpson 
Ja.’s dispersal sale at Wimbledon in 1906. That master 
breeder, Mr. H. W. Bishop, was in charge, and he had formed a 
he rd of Middle White pigs showing more uniformity of character 
ard type than anything I had hitherto seen, and he is, to-day, 
u'.doubtedly one of the best judges of Middle White pigs in 
the country. The day before the sale I was fortunate enough 
tc secure the services of Mr. Simpson Jay’s herdsman, W. 
Bickle, who has been with me as manager of my herd ever 
siice, and I have no hesitation in saying that much of my success 
is due to his unremitting care, loyal service and exceptional 
it telligence and to the mutual confidence which has existed 
b:tween him and myself for many years. I bought freely at 
: e sale on the following day, and things have never looked 
ack, 

I well remember my pleasure when I won my first prize 
ai the Royal Show, and, although the Wharfedale herd has 
been among the prize winners at this great show without 
interruption since the first success, the pleasure never grows 


A TYPICAL EIGHTEEN MONTHS GILT. 


less. It is the great annual test of a herd, provided the exhibits 
are bred by the exhibitor. 

The evolution of the pig undoubtedly makes a most inter- 
esting study, and I hope I shall not hurt anyone’s feelings when 
I say that all the distinct breeds of pigs have been evolved 
by cross-breeding and selection. Some sixty years ago far-seeing 
and enterprising breeders, having noted the defects of the large 
and small breeds (as they were then known), proceeded to cross 
the two extremes, and, by careful selection, produced the Middle 
White. This largely explains why the Middle White has won 
its way to the front as one of the premier breeds of pigs. Its 
popularity has increased very rapidly in recent years and there 
is an ever-widening circle of adherents to the breed at home 
and abroad. 

I do not claim that the Middle White has a monopoly of 
all the merits in the pig world, but it undoubtedly possesses a 
very large proportion. Quality, early maturity, economical 
feeding, hardiness and suitability for producing both pork and 
bacon are some of the outstanding characteristics of this popular 
breed. 

As sires, Middle Whites have a peculiar power of trans 
mitting their characteristics to their progeny. For crossing 
purposes, therefore, they are in much request, being mated 
extensively with Large Whites, Large Blacks, Berkshires and 
Tamworths, the resulting crosses being eminently suitable for 
bacon purposes. 

The following table of average weights of Middle Whites 
(prepared after careful investigation) may be of interest : 


Age. Live weight. 


3 months 5olb. | These weights are for pigs carried on in 
i; 8207450 natural healthy condition—if forced, con- 
siderably greater weights may be obtained 


tare 470 ,, | 


Ze ss 600 ,, at each stage. 


I have heard the argument put forward lately that pedigree 
Middle White breeders, among others, attach too much import- 
ance to so-called “fancy points,” instead of ‘‘ bacon curers’ 
points,” but I am quite satisfied that such is not the case. ‘The 
standard of excellence presented by the National Pig Breeders’ 
Association is practical, and none of the points emphasised con- 
flicts in any way with the bacon curers’ requirements. Some 
of the points regarded as “ fancy” by those who have not 
made a study of breeding are those which make for type 
and character and are, therefore, most valuable assets which 
must not be imperilled by any demand for “ utility only.” 

The character of the head, the quality of the bone, skin and 
hair, the conformation of the neck, chest, shoulders, legs and 
feet are all very important factors in the composition of the 


typical pedigree Middle White pig. 
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We must never forget that the Middle White sire is very 
generally employed for crossing purposes, and the characteristics 
of the breed must be most carefully guarded in order to enable him 
to ensure the production of the ideal bacon pig when mated with 
other breeds lacking many of the good qualities in which he excels. 

I am a great believer in type and character—somewhat 
indefinable terms—which can only be obtained, in my opinion, 
by careful attention to line breeding. I would seriously caution 
some of the younger breeders against the fallacy of thinking that 
they will succeed in producing the right article by merely mating 
two good-looking pigs. It is necessary to study the merits of 
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the respective pedigrees in order to have a reasonable prosp ct 
of securing satisfactory results. The Herd Book should be : e 
breeder’s Bible. I largely attribute my success to the great c:-e 
exercised in this respect. Above all, care is needed about the bx or 
used. I would strongly advise anv breeder who has got int: a 
good line to guard it most zealously as it is the making of ¢ .e 
herd. The type and character will be handed down throu h 
succeeding generations. 

The Middle White is an intelligent, docile animal a d 
fond of being handled. The sows are prolific breeders, vi -y 
gentle with their young pigs and capital mothers. 





THE RACE THAT ATTRACTS ALL SPORTSMEN 


OUTSTANDING GRAND NATIONAL CANDIDATES. 


VEN the dominance of Epinard does not make the 

Lincolnshire Handicap as attractive a proposition as 

the Grand National Steeplechase. Personally, I find 

the big affair at Aintree of far more interest than what 

after all is a very second-class handicap on the flat. 
There are many of more importance and general interest decided 
throughout the long season. It merely owes its prominence 
to the fad of taking place at the very outset of the season. 
I believe this view is general, and that the average person 
interested in the passing racing show is far more intrigued 
by the steeplechase. It certainly is so with the average 
sportsman, and in particular with the hunting man, whose 
love of a bold horse that will jump for the love of jumping is 
unquestioned. 

We have to-day a well established favourite in Conjuror IT. 
He finished third a year ago—the first time he took on the big 
task—and last week at Manchester he made many new friends 
by his success in a three mile ’chase. He beat Kirkharle by a 
head and Music Hall, the winner of the ‘‘ National ’’ two years 
ago, by several lengths. The point is that Music Hall was 
very much expected to win this Manchester race, especially 
so as he was meeting Conjuror II on far more advantageous 
terms than will be the case at Aintree next month. In effect 
Music Hall will have to improve on the form by at least 21]b. 
That does not seem possible when, too, it is borne in mind that 
before the race last week Conjuror’s trainer, Coulthwaite, openly 
stated that the horse was backward and could be made ever 
so much fitter by Grand National day. Apparently, therefore, 
Conjuror II would have to fall at Aintree for Music Hall to 
reverse the placings, and why anticipate such an unpleasant 
dénouement ? It is not this horse’s way to fall in his races, 
and, so far as I remember, he only made one mistake last year 
at Aintree. It caused him to lacerate his tongue, but he finished 
a creditable third. 

I first made the acquaintance of this horse when I saw him 
win the National Hunt Steeplechase at Cheltenham. That 
would be now nearly two years ago. He was ridden by young 
Mr. Dewhurst, son of the owner; he was then at Oxford or 
had just come down. They got on famously well together, 
and though for some time the horses pass out of sight, I did not 
hear of the ex-hunter and point-to-point winner ever putting 
a foot wrong. It is not usual for the winners of this National 
Hunt Steeplechase to go on and win the highest honours. Some- 
how they never seem to do so, though I fancy there is one instance 
on record. But it is nothing new to have a Grand National 
winner graduate from the hunting field. Music Hall, when 
owned by Mrs. Stokes, was hunted in Leicestershire, and many 
more instances could be recalled. 

Conjuror II was hunted regularly in Cheshire, and a topping 
ride he must have been for anyone with a desire to give a lead 
and show the way. Coulthwaite, the Hednesford trainer, got 
him because Major Dewhurst wanted him finished off for a point 
to point. It was doubtless on that trainer’s advice that he 
was entered for and specially prepared to take his part in the 
big steeplechase at Cheltenham, which is for horses that have 
never won a steeplechase under National Hunt rules up to the 
time of starting. A year ago at this time I fancy Coulthwaite 
thought he had a far better candidate for the ‘‘ National ’”’ in 
the Irish horse Fly Mask; indeed, he regarded him as quite as 
good a proposition as he did Eremon some years ago. Eremon 
won all right, but Fly Mask hurt himself at that Cheltenham 
meeting which comes not long before Liverpool, much to the 
bitter disappointment of all connected with the horse. They 
had to scratch him. 

I see he is entered again this year, but one hears very little 
of him. The only conclusion is that he cannot be trained, and 
now the only horse one hears of is Conjuror II. His owner’s 
son, to my mind, has never failed to distinguish himself on him, 
and nothing would be more complete in a sporting sense than 
to have a victory for the horse associated with him. It is, 
however, a question of doing the weight. He would have to 
put up some considerable overweight this time, and one may 
agree that there would be no sense in most seriously jeopardising 
the horse’s prospects for the sake of the riding of him being kept 


in the family as it were. Hence the announcement recently 
made, on what appears to be adequate authority, that Mr. 
Harry Brown will ride the horse at Aintree. For most of the 
season he has been a spectator rather than a participant through 
breaking a leg while schooling a horse last November. But he 
is very capable in every sense. He knows the Liverpool country, 
and if failure be in store it will be the fault of the horse rather 
than of the rider who has been chosen. Of course, it can be 
the fault of neither, which would certainly be the case were 
they to be knocked over by a loose or swerving horse. Countless 
are the tragedies that are possible in each celebration of the 
Grand National. 

I expect the Music Hall people are not altogether dismayed 
by the defeat of their horse. They will doubtless argue that 
the Grand National is unlike any other steeplechase. Its laws 
are laws apart, and that mere matters of weight are not the 
controlling influences. This we know to be true to an extent. 
The great jumper and stayer, though perhaps deficient in speed 
on the park courses, is the one that triumphs at Aintree. It 
is not, however, as if Music Hall were taking on an unproved 
horse in Conjuror II; the latter proved himself satisfactorily 
enough last year by getting third. Therefore the big difference 
in the weight compared with what they carried at Manchester 
last week is going to be a deciding factor, the element of luck 
being equal. The two have not hitherto met in a Grand National. 
When Music Hall won two years ago Conjuror II had not been 
among the starters. When the latter was there last year Music 
Hall was in his stable through having broken down. Frankly, 
I consider the latter has been given too much weight in any case, 
and I only respect him in the sense that one must respect every 
horse that has once shown the right sort of form in a Grand 
National. 

That is very sound reasoning, the force of which is demon- 
strated year after year. It brings in Shaun Spadah, who won 
three years ago and who throughout the present season has 
been doing ever so much better than was the case during the 
1922-23 National Hunt season. It may well be that Shaun 
Spadah was never better in his life than he is at the present 
time. His very able jockey, Fred Rees, is well satisfied with 
him and, notwithstanding the claims of Conjuror II and the 
comparative newcomer Silvo, I do not think he would “ swop i 
his mount for any other. Then what of other old and tried 
performers ? One thinks at once of last year’s winner, Sergeant 
Murphy, of old Taffytus, who won in good style at Sandon 
Park a little while ago, of such as Turkey Buzzard, Drifter and 
Punt Gun that have figured with some prominence in byg«1e 
‘‘ Nationals.” I suppose Sergeant Murphy is progressing ll 
right, but one does not hear much about him, certainly not +0 
much as last year when poor “‘ Tuppy’”’ Bennet was taking a 
great interest in his training and riding him with some frequer y 
in his races. In any case the question is as to whether he \ ll 
be good enough to win again with another 7lb. on his be k 
and deprived of Bennet’s brilliant services. It is a quest: 1 
that raises a very big doubt. 

For instance, Conjuror II can meet him on 13lb. bet fT 
terms. In the ordinary way it should be a certainty for st 
a margin to turn the tables. So, too, Shaun Spadah ought ? 
beat him at 1olb. It would be different were the “ Sergean 
a young horse. One might then have expected him » 
improve with increasing age, but when horses get to thirte } 
and fourteen years they do not as a rule get better. The | 
pression I gained a year ago was that Sergeant Murphy h 
never been the horse he was then. I cannot imagine th ‘ 
Blackwell can produce him an ounce better now. _ For the pres« 
at any rate, therefore, I shall discount Sergeant Murphy’s chan: 
of repeating his gallant victory of a year ago. 

Sergeant Murphy is now fourteen years old, Shaun Spad: 
is a year younger, and Conjuror II can scarcely be said to ha 
youth on his side, seeing that he is now a twelve year old. 
said something of ‘‘ old ’”’ Taffytus a little while ago. I suppo:° 
that was because he has once or twice given me the impressic? 
of being an old horse. That is making no reflection on the wa’ 
he has been turned out, but he is just that indefinable somethin; 
which impresses you when you first throw your eye over a hors' 
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he fact is he is only eleven years old now, which is fairly juvenile 
xr a Grand National performer of any note. 

Quite a gayer representative of youth is Silvo, a bidder 
jor honours next month with the right sort of pretensions behind 
i'm. He lacks those credentials which I have been urging on 
i chalf of the old brigade, but every horse has to make a beginning 

some time, and I consider the beginning made by Silvo at 
| iverpool last November was of the most auspicious character. 
|: will be recalled that he then won the Grand Sefton Steeplechase 
«. close on three miles, carrying more weight than any other 
with the exception of Old Tay Bridge and Double Up. The 
point is that he won in great style from Super Man after a very 
fne display of jumping while“ maintaining a rattling pace. I 
have heard it said that he is too good looking to win a Grand 
National, but surely that is an absurd view to take. They 
do not win or lose because of the possession of good looks. Give 
me one that can jump at Aintree as he showed himself able 
to do last November. Have critics so soon forgotten the 
display he gave then? Do they really think he was tiring 
at the end of the three miles? My very firm impression 
is that he could have gone on and drawn right away from 
his field. 

Silvo is an eight year old now and, like Conjuror II, is, 
I believe, owned in Cheshire. The rivalry is as healthy as it is 
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piquant, and though I do not propose to express any definite 
opinion now, I will say that the challenge to Conjuror II by the 
younger horse should be taken seriously if only because the 
possibilities of Silvo have by no means (as yet) been fully explored. 
Only last week-end he was returned the winner of the three mile 
Troytown Handicap Steeplechase at Lingfield Park with 11st. 
13lb. on his back, so that we are assured of his present well- 
being. His Grand National candidature is indeed most intriguing. 
It is suggested that Alcazar, a horse trained in Shaun Spadah’s 
stable, will have to be reckoned with when the time comes. 
He has been winning lately, his last achievement being at Ling- 
field Park at the week-end. But the distance was only two 
miles, and the performance did no more than show that this 
horse has excellent speed and is a most efficient jumper. Every 
week now fresh light should be thrown on an event which interests 
so much. I particularly want to see Gerald L. show some form 
worthy of one that was a high-class horse a year ago and of the 
12st. 6lb. which the handicapper considered he should have 
in the race this year. He is a bit of a puzzle at the moment, 
but it would not surprise me at any time to find that he has 
regained his form. One may, therefore, keep an open mind 
where he is concerned and, at the time of writing, attach most 
importance to the candidatures of Conjuror II, Silvo, Shaun 
Spadah, Taffytus and Music Hall. PHILIPPOS. 


SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 





AS WE LEFT THEM. 


CRUFT’S ANNUAL. 

OR some time past I have been watching for an oppor- 

tunity to present the accompanying pair of decidedly 

pleasing photographs. They were taken on the occasion 

of a visit to certain dog training kennels, the contem- 

plated article having perforce been cancelled because 
the proprietor sold the business. They depict an interesting 
episode in the routine of training, or, rather, one of those incidentai 
practices which are so useful in keeping trained animals in a 
state of discipline. Once or twice in the course of a ramble 
as many as are 
out are made to 
sit, the trainer 
walking on some 
dstance and then 
calling them, up 
~one by one by 
nime. As_ each 
hears himself 
aidressed he runs 
up, upon arrival 
teing made to sit 
a; before. The 
occasion which 
justifies inclusion 
ct these pictures 
at the moment is 
Cruft’s Great Dog 
Show, which will 
ave been held 
v the time these 
notes reach the 
ublic eye. Just 
why this show is 
he Mecca of all 
portsmen is hard 
to fathom, but 
hat it is much 





more than a mere assembly of canine devotees is known to all 
who are in any way connected with outdoor sports, shooting in 
particular. ‘‘See you at Cruft’s” is about as common an 
expression as its counterpart in various other branches of recrea- 
tion. Each sport and pastime seems to possess its function 
which everybody who is anybody feels not only compelled but 
eager to attend. That Cruft’s has attained this distinction in 
the shooting world, including that branch of it which attends 
to pheasant egg production, is but one among many instances 
of the enlightened management which has always uplifted its 
proceedings above 
the ordinary. 


GET YOUR 
KEEPER NOW. 

This being 
the time of year 
when keepers are 
engaged, I 
decided to create 
the proper atmo- 
sphere for writing 
on the _ subject 
by reading the 
situations wanted 
column in_ the 
Gamekeeper. One 
and all among 
the candidates 
are thoroughly 
versed in the 
entire range of 
duties of their 
profession, while 
quite a number 
describe’ them- 
selves as “ not 


CALLING THEM UP ONE BY ONE. afraid of work,’ 
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perhaps in innocent ignorance of Jerome K. Jerome’s still higher 
tribute to the effect that he liked work, in fact could watch it 
for hours. Then we have Col. , who wishes “ to highly 
recommend ”’ his late head keeper, the split infinitive being 
an apparent necessity in this connection. There is the keeper 
of “life experience,’ aged twenty-five, and one also observes 
that the rarest art of all, effective regulation of vermin, is a 
universal accomplishment. Good rabbit catchers are likewise 
abundant, but apparently not a-single one proclaims himself 
able to provide sport with this lively and appealing animal. 
Most of the advertisements are for the position of head, single- 
handed or in charge of a good beat, according to which may 
be vacant, the presumption being that all prefer association 
with a big shoot. If this were not so there would surely be 
more instances where the single-handed position was alone sought. 
The ‘‘ad.’’ which might draw most replies would in my opinion 
read somewhat as follows: ‘‘ Experienced keeper seeks situation 
where the most has to be made of a small shoot and plentiful 
minor sport is desired. Good trapper, expert in the care of 
wild nests, industrious in the trimming of rides and undergrowth, 
resourceful in arranging rabbit shoots, small drives, wild pigeon- 
shooting and such-like diversities. Possesses a good dog and is 
willing to fill spare time, should any be available, on outside 
tasks, such as care of poultry and animals.”” There must be 
hundreds of situations awaiting any who are competent and 
willing to run what hardly amounts to a shoot as the proprietor 
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THE ROUND PEG IN THE SQUARE HOLE. 


Once I had a shoot where just such a keeper was require: ; 
but, hoping for the best, we took the man who knew the groun1, 
His speciality was partridges, with pheasants as a good second 
string. Of trapping and rat poisoning he was a master, but tie 
trouble was lack of sufficient area to occupy his whole tin». 
When I went down he would work as hard as I did in prepari: ¢ 
a marshland pond for the reception of ducks, throwing up bans 
to stop the percolation of sea water and fixing plank brides 
across unfordable and unjumpable ditches. But this sort of 
work never went an inch farther in my absence.’ Well I reme 
ber a paiticular hedge bank the negotiation of which 
peculiarly difficult for want of easy foothold and a stake at 1 
top by way of bannister. A number of times, in this and ot! 
places, I pointed out the need for conveniences which an hour’ 
work in our absence would have provided ; but he simply wou'c 
not agitate himself. In the matter of purchasing a retriev> 
he was no help at all, the failure of my own efforts leading 
much loss of game. When the season opened there was a perfect! 
wonderful show of birds considering the sparse stock to whi 
certain curious happenings had reduced us, but as it was a droug! 
year there were no roots, and he just left us to find out for 
ourselves the impossibility of accustomed walking processes. 
Of fertile suggestions for driving he had none to offer, leaving 
us with an air of amused tolerance to experiment how we 
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himself would run it if he had the time available. 


would. 





THE ESTATE MARKET 


RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 


S a general rule, there are not many 
sales by auction in the opening weeks 
of the year, and this year the railway 
strike and, it must be confessed, 
some apprehensions as to labour 
trouble possibly still not averted, 

have indisposed agents to make arrangements 
to hold sales this month. It is, therefore, all 
the more pleasing to be able to record that 
business by private negotiation has been, and 
continues, very active and encouraging. No- 
thing of exceptional importance has _ been 
handled, but the aggregate realisations amount 
to a large sum, and a very significant fact is 
that nearly all the detailed lists that have been 
transmitted to us during the last few days 
include a considerable acreage of land which 
has passed into the hands of those who con- 
template its development, either for one resi- 
dence or for two or more of a type for which 
there is a keen demand. If the houses now 
proposed to be built are worthy of their sites, 
it must be a matter of satisfaction that the 
inclination to build is again asserting itself 
in so many districts, chiefly on the outskirts 
of country towns. In a good many instances 
the prices, though communicated to us, are 
not divulged in the formal announcements 
that properties of that kind are to be offered 
or have been sold, and, for the information 
of prospective purchasers, it may be stated 
with confidence that those prices are in many 
instances surprisingly moderate. The cost 
of the land, at any rate, is not a thing that 
need deter anyone from setting about the work 
of providing himself with a new house in some 
of the choicest spots. 

Mr. G. P. Sanday has instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Paterson and Thomas, to offer 
by auction at an early date Puddington Hall, 
the well known estate on the bank of the 
Dee, extending to about 500 acres and includ- 
ing the hall, the dairy farm and part of the 
village of Puddington. 

Frolbury Manor, Abinger, on the spur of 
Leith Hill and overlooking St. Martha’s 
Hill and the Hog’s Back, is shortly to be 
offered by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
Subsequently the contents of the house will 
be sold. They have sold No. 3, Hyde Park 
Terrace, and also No. 12, Hertford Street, 
Mayfair. 

Among the agents to whom is entrusted 
the disposal of Grosvenor House are Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, Messrs. Curtis 
and Henson, and Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co. The contemplated letting was announced 
in these columns on February 2nd. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley’s announcement of 
their instructions from the Duke of West- 
minster states that the property “ might be 
let upon building lease.”” The 2 acres of land 
have frontages to Park Lane, Mount Street, 
Park Street and Upper Grosvenor Street. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX’S RURAL 
RETREAT. 


HE Hon. S. Powys has instructed Messrs. 
Lofts and Warner, and Messrs. H. J. 
Wigram and Co., to dispose of the St. Ann’s 
Hill estate, between Chertsey and Virginia 
Water. The house was once the home of 
Charles James Fox. It is an estate of approxi- 
mately 285 acres, and as it is within twenty 
miles of Charing Cross the value for eventual 
development, as regards, at any rate, certain 
portions, is by no means remote. The Mount 
Street Agents, in conjunction with the Retford 
firm, are authorised to treat for the sale of the 
whole or parts of the estate, which was for 
a while in the hands of the late Sir Albert 
Rollit, M.P. The older and preferable form 
of spelling the name of the house was St. 
Anne’s Hill. 

So much in the Table Talk of Samuel 
Rogers bears on the character of the property 
and its surroundings that a few lines may be 
quoted: “Fox . resided in the most 
perfect sobriety and regularity at St. Anne’s 
Hill. There he was very happy, delighting 
in study, in rural occupations and rural pros- 
pects. He would break from a criticism on 
Porson’s Euripides to look for the little pigs. 
I remember his calling out to the Chertsey 
hills, when a thick mist which had for some time 
concealed them rolled away :’ Good morning 
to you! I am glad to see you again.” There 
was a walk in his grounds which led to a lane 
through which the farmers used to pass ; and 
he would stop them and talk with great interest 
about the price of turnips and so forth. I 
was with him one day in the Louvre when he 
suddenly turned from the pictures and, looking 
out the window, exclaimed, ‘ This hot sun will 
burn up my turnips at St. Anne’s Hill.’ ” 
As Lord Holland has recorded, Fox loved 
‘his garden, his books and his cheerful life 
in the country.”” These things are worth 
recording, for they import much more than 
anything connected with St. Ann’s Hill or 
the great personality of Charles James Fox. 
They go to the very root of things, bespeaking 
that yearning for life in the country which comes 
to so many men and most appealingly, perhaps, 
to those who have led a strenuous existence as 
men of affairs. It is no new phenomenon, 
but one that was old in ancient Greece. This 
is not the occasion to analyse the reasons for 
the craving for rural simplicity, but merely to 
record it as a reason for the ever-increasing 
attraction of country homes. 

In Fox’s time St. Ann’s Hill had a rich 
abundance of nightingales, and though they 
no longer abound there, the place has still its 
** thorns and elms, soon to bud, and the black- 
birds and thrushes,”’ to which Fox so feelingly 
alluded in some of his letters of protest to 
those who would have dragged him from that 
peaceful abode into the political arena. The 


grounds of the house are yet almost as he 
knew them, and the Temple of Peace, wherein 
he used to read Ariosto, remains, and so does 
one of the typical, if smaller, grottos of his 
period. 

Hatchford Park, Effingham, is also in the 
hands of Messrs. Lofts and Warner for dis- 
posal. The finely panelled house is internally 
in accord with modern ideals of comfort, and 
the park and other land extends to 172 acres. 


SMALLFIELD PLACE: AN ANCIENT 
SEAT. 


SMALLFIELD PLACE, a well preserved 
house dating from the fourteenth century, 
but mainly of Jacobean character, and, as 
proved by a letter now in the British Museum, 
once occupied by Anne Boleyn, has been sold 
by Messrs. Curtis and Henson. This Surrey 
seat was originally the property of the De 
Burstows, coming to one of them as a reward 
for having saved the life of Bartholomew, 
Baron Burgersh, when that noble was thrown 
from his horse in the Edwardian wars in 
France. Edward Bysshe, a bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn, partly rebuilt the house in the seventeenth 
century, and the initials ‘‘ E.B.” are seen on 
the house, which contains some fine oak 
panelling, a grand old staircase, and othiet 
features of its period. Later owners or tenaiits 
included the Hookers, who held it until 1893, 
when Colonel Leslie Moore acquired the house 
and put it into good order. In 1914 Mr. 
Arthur W. Leatham bought Smallfield Place. 


IMPORTANT TRANSACTIONS. 


GROVEHURST, Tunbridge Wells, on tec 

Pembury sandstone ridge, a first-ra ec 
residence with park, and an adjoining freeho!:', 
Cornford Farm, in all over 200 acres, w 
to have come under the hammer of Mess: . 
Brackett and Sons on Lady Day, but t! 
Tunbridge Wells agents announce that th 
have accepted a private offer, on behalf of t! 
late Mr. Clifford Smith’s executors, and th 
a few small outlying properties in Pembury a 
all that now await disposal. 

Jointly with Messrs. Mellersh and Hardin; 
Messrs. Trollope have found a purchaser fi 
Shropham Hall, an early Georgian house an 
301 acres at Attleborough. 

Shovelstrode Manor, East Grinstead, abot 
three miles from Forest Row Golf Link 
a residential and sporting estate of near! 
232 acres, has been privately sold by Messr 
George Trollope and Sons to a client © 
Messrs. Curtis and Henson. 

The Grange, an eighteenth century hous 
and nearly 3 acres, has been sold before th: 
date of the auction by Messrs. Thake anc 
Paginton, who have also disposed of Prior: 
Lodge, Newport Pagnell; Ivy Cottage anc 
an acre of grounds near Newbury ; an old- 
fashioned house at Biddeston, Wiltshire. 
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known as Sunnyside, in which are oak beams 
and other attractive old-world features; a 
grea’ deal of building !and for residential 
deve.opment in and near Newbury; and a 
property of 5 acres at St. Marybourne, with an 
old .nd pleasantly situated house known as 
Bourne Farm. 

\ list of properties, chiefly in Kent and 
Suss-x, and particularly in the Wealden 
distr'ct, just disposed of by Messrs. Geering 
and Colyer would fill almost a colunin. It 
includes Lyveden Grange, Westenhanger, with 
6 acres; Yew Tree House, a black and white 
structure of some antiquity at Rotherfield; anda 
cons: derable acreage of building land, the aggre- 
gate realisations considerably exceeding £50,000. 

Among the other sales may be mentioned 
those of Jeakes. House, Rye, an old-fashioned 
residence ; Church Farm, Burwash, freehold 
mixed farm of 182 acres ; The Limes, Smarden, 
afarm of nearly 60 acres ; Stone Lodge Farm, 
Tenterden, 27 acres, with house and buildings ; 
Little Hook Orchards, Charing, a fruit farm 
of 35 acres; Foxen Farm, Charing Heath, 
45 acres; Camden Farm, Headcorn, a grass 
farm of 46 acres; Parkwood and Cranbrook 
Ponds Farm, Cranbrook, freehold farm of 
109 acres; and Elm Farm, Brabourne, 26 
acres with house and buildings. 

Sales by Messrs. Fox and Sons during 
January included private hotels in the centre 
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of Bournemouth ; Boyne House, one of the 
choicest residences in the West Cliff Road ; 
a modern freehold known as No. 18, St. 
Winifred’s Road ; a new house in Lonsdale 
Road ; the old Vicarage on Pokesdown Hill, 
with a large number of smaller preperties 
throughout the district. Country properties 
included Avonmouth House, Mudeford, near 
Christchurch, and 34 acres ; 19 acres of land 
at Canford; and Alford House estate with 
about 380 acres near Castle Cary. These 
sales, including ninety-one lots on the North- 
wood estate, Bournemouth, produced a total 
of £95,080. 


COMBEND MANOR SOLD. 


(CCOMBEND MANOR, a Cotswold estate, 

has been purchased, by a client of Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock, from Messrs. 
Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard and H. 
and R. L. Cobb, who offered the property 
by auction in September at Cirencester. The 
area of Combend is 835 acres, and the land is 
capable of carrying a large head of pedigree 
stock, the late owner having been successful 
with his herd of Red Polls, while others before 
him were equally so with pedigree Shorthorns. 
The manor house is of convenient size, portions 
dating from 1607, and it is well placed, with 
fine views over the estate. The coverts, 
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140 acres, afford the best of sport, the district 
being well known for woodcock. Hunting 
can be had with the Cotswold, the V.W.H. 
and the Heythrop. 

Five miles from Worcester, at Cradley, 
lies Wood End Farm, a holding of about 200 
acres, with a well appointed house and 
good buildings, which will shortly — be 
offered by auction by Messrs. Stuart Hughes, 
Limited. 

Two Hampshire properties to be sub- 
mitted in April are Pitt Manor, near Winchester, 
commanding views of the Isle of Wight, about 
40 acres; and Beauworth Manor, 450 acres, 
near Alresford. Hyde Lodge, Winchester, 
an early eighteenth century house and 5 acres, 
also awaits an offer through Messrs. Gudgeon 
and Sons, who are to sell the charming old 
Rectory of Bramdean, in the vicinity of 
Alresford, a house with oak panelling and 
beams. 

About £12,000 worth of property in the 
Reigate neighbourhood has just changed hands 
through the agency of Messrs. Watkin and 
Watkin, including a large area of building land 
in sites suitable for single large houses on the 
Reigate Lodge estate, on behalf of the Corpora- 
tion of Reigate ; a residential site of 5 acres 
adjacent to Reigate Heath; 50 acres at Box 
Hill, near Dorking ; and a number of residences 
in and around Reigate. ARBITER. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Walter de la Mare, by R. L. Mégroz. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 


FICTION. 


Old Sins Have Long Shadows, by Mrs. Victor Rickard. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 
(An excellent novel, by an author from whom excellence is expected.) 
Silk, by Samuel Merwin. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 


(A romance of 2,000 J } 
University Press, 15s.) 


Trent, John Erskine, Stu 


(A biographical and critical study in the ‘‘ Bookman Library.’’) 

A Short History of American Literature, edited by William Peterfield 
art P. Sherman and Carl van Doren. (Cambridge 
(Based on the four-volume ‘“ History of American 





years ago, the adventures of the Chinese student, Jan Po.) 

Ariel, by André Maurois. (Lane, 7s. 6d.) (A translation by Ella D’Arcy 
of the Shelly novel by the author of ‘‘ The Silence of Colonel Bramble,” 
which was reviewed by Madame Duclaux in our issue for Nov. 24 1923.) 

The Counter-Plot, by Hope Mirrlees. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) (A clever and 
uncommon novel.) 

The Terriford Mystery, by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 
(A murder mystery sweetened with a pleasant love story.) 

The Immortals, by Harold E. Scarborough. (T. Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 
(The discovery of an elixir of life by an elderly Russian scientist provides 
the peg upon which this story is hung.) 

The Forge, by Radclyffe Hall. (Arrowsmith, 7s. 6d.) (An uncommon 
Story of a marriage and its apparent failure.) 

_ Solo, by Pierre Coalfleet. (Lane, 7s. 6d.) (A longish novel, 300 closely 
printed pages, dealing with its hero’s life, from boyhood till death in the 
late thirties, beginning in Nova Scotia and ending in Paris.) 

The Eames-Erskine Case, by A. Fielding. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) (The story 
of a gentleman who was found dead in a wardrobe.) 

Blood Money, by Cecil H. Bulivant. (John Long, 7s. 6d.) (Described 
by the publisher as “a thrilling tale of love and mystery.”) 

As I Hear Tell, by G.I. Whitham. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 
(A costume novel, period 1739). 

eay Mystery Road, by Phillips Oppenheim. (Hodder, Stoughton, 
7s. 6d. 

Two Men, Manson: Smith. (Philpot, 7s. 6d.) (A volume containing 
two “ Life Stories ” by anonymous authors and forming a pendant in ‘“ The 
Books of Self-Revelation ” series, to “‘ Two Women,” published last year.) 

The Man Who Never Understood. (Lane, 7s. 6d.) (The story of a hapless 
love told in letters which reveal the writer as a woman of strong character 
and uncommon ability. The author remains anonymous.) 

Comfort O’Connor, by T. C. Wignall. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) (A story of 
Fleet Street and the Stage.) 

The Faith Healer, by A. W. Marchmont. (Hurst and Blackett, 7s. 6d.) 
a very a propos of the present interest in the subject of faith 
ealins. 

The Dice Box, by Adrian Heard. (Hurst and Blackett, 7s. 6d.) (Mystery 
and Monte Carlo.) 

The Young Pitcher, by Zane Grey. (Long, 3s. 6d.) (A base ball story 
by a well known open-air writer. 

The Barringtons and Jessamy, by Mrs. Geoffrey Sulman. (Long, 7s. 6d.) 

Pals First, by Francis Percy Elliott. (Long, 7s. 6d.). 

Rupert Little Bear’s Adventures, by Mary Tourtel (Low, 5s.). (Four 
Stories of “‘ Rupert of the Daily Express,” published in book form. For 
young readers.) 

_ Lhree Against the World, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell, 3s. 6d.) 
(First published in 1909 and now appearing in the uniform edition of this 
autho~’s novels. ) 


OPEN AIR BOOKS. 


Wild African Animals I Have Known, by Prince William ot Sweden. 
(Lan 258.) (See page 234). 

‘'y Native Devon, by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. (Macmillan, tos. 6d.) 
(Plea:ant papers on country days and doings, some reprinted from the Times 
and “forning Post.) 

fruit and Flowers, by Constance Garlick. (C. W. Daniel Company, 21s.) 
(Full illustrated notes designed to furnish the material for a store of first- 
hand observations to the beginner in botany.) 

~ki-ing for Begunners, by Arnold Lunn. (Methuen, 5s.) (A new book 
by a ‘ accepted authority, illustrated from photographs and diagrams.) 

_ / he Road-Books and Itineraries of Great Britain, 1570-1850. (Cambridge 
Univ rsity Press, 7s. 6d.) (A catalogue, with introductory biography by 
Sirk. G. Fordham.) 

Tic Poultry-Keeper’s Text-Book, by E. T. Brown. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 
(A manual which usefully covers a very wide field.) 

_ \Vhere to Fish, The Angler’s Diary, 1923-24, edited by H. T. Sheringham. 
(Fie|! Press, 4s.) (The fifty-fourth edition.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


William Bentinck and William III, by Marion E. Grew. (Murray, 
21s.) (An excellent study of the life and times of the first Earl of Portland, 
based on the Welbeck correspondence). 

. Woodcuts and Some Words, by Edward Gordon Craig. (Dent, ros. 6d.) 
(Sixty of Mr. Gordon Craig’s famous woodcuts, charmingly reproduced.) 


Literature ’’ but treating its subject with a greater simplicity.) 

True Adventures of the Secret Service, by Major C. E. Russell. (Hurst 
and Blackett, 12s. 6d.) (The author is a member of the Secret Service of the 
United States.) 

Early Architecture in Western Asia, by Edward Bell. (Bell, tos.) A 
comprehensive outline of Chaldean, Hittite, Assyrian and Persian styles.) 

The Treachery of France, by C. J. C. Street. (Philip Allan, 5s.) (An 
outspoken examination of French policy since 1918.) 

Crochets, by Percy A. Scholes. (Lane, 7s. 6d.) 
reprinted, with slight alterations, from the Observer.) 

Match Winning Billiards, by Willie Smith. (Mills and Boon, tos. 6d. 
(A volume by the Billiards Champion, with illustrations and diagrams.) 

The Reconstruction of Life, by Dr. Wingfield-Stratford. (Collins, ros.) 
(A constructive attempt to show how civilisation can be saved from the 
dangers which threaten it.) 

Paris for Everyman: Her Present and Her Past. (Dent, 2s. 6d.) (A 
handy atlas and guide.) 


(Fifty-tour essays, 


Training of a Hunter, by Colonel A. C. Baillie. (Pillars and 
Wilson.) 

COLONEL A. C. BAILLIE has used the right word in the title of 
his excellent handbook, Training of a Hunter. ‘Training, and not break- 
ing, must be the procedure if a reliable and really capable hunter is 
to be produced. For our own part, we think that one of the greatest 
pleasures a horse-lover can enjoy is that of taking up and teaching an 
unbroken (and here we sin in using the wrong word for want of a 
better) colt whose intelligence, employed properly, makes him an apt 
scholar. We heartily commend Colonel Baillie’s treatise to those who 
wish to succeed where many, from want of knowledge or discretion, 
have failed. It is full of epitomised wisdom and helpfulness. 


Travels in East Anglia, by F. V. Morley. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
THIS is essentially a book to be dipped into at odd moments. The 
personality of the writer is not yet strong enough to achieve a 
coherent unity, and the book is too discursive. If, however, it is 
taken according to Thackeray’s prescription, “in thin slices,” it is 
very pleasant reading. Mr. Morley has drawn on most of the possi- 
bilities of the Eastern Counties for the purposes of his book. He 
describes its historical, traditional, literary and artistic associations 
in their abundance. There are numerous quotations of poetry and 
prose inserted, with a most attractive modesty, to convey their own 
effect without unnecessary comment. Anecdotes from the lives of 
famous men, quaint old village customs, pictures of Roman civilisation 
and Elizabethan adventure, reveal the wealth of East Anglia’s past. 
But in this love of the past modern tendencies are ignored, even the 
descriptions of scenery are reminiscent of ‘‘ days long vanished.”” The 
reflective mood seems to be a natural reaction to the atmosphere of this 
country of panoramas. Its expression gives us some very beautiful 
word pictures. 


Unknown Sussex, by Donald Maxwell. (The Bodley Head, 153.) 
A VERY provocative title with which to challenge his readers! Yet, 
as Mr. Maxwell hastens to explain, it is rather because he set out to 
illustrate unperceived beauties and suggestions in. already familiar 
scenes that he uses the word ‘‘ Unknown.” For the lovers of Sussex 
neither Brighton, Winchelsea and Lewes, for instance, nor any part of 
the South Downs, could be terra incognita. It can readily be conceded 
that he has made good his claim, with pencil and brush as well as with 
pen. The letterpress is what it should be for such a book. Mr. Maxwell 
has not so deft a touch as Mr. Lucas, nor must the reader look for such a 
fund of local lore as fills the pages of that delightful Highways and By- 
ways volume, but he is amusing and unpretentious, while the accom- 
panying sketches, both in line and colour, are excellent. We shall look 
forward to “‘ Unknown Surrey,” which is promised us as a companion 
volume. 
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THE GOD OF THE HIDDEN SUN 


PORCELAIN, BOOKS AND OLD PRINTS. 


EFORE this article appears, we shall 
no doubt have received sensational 
tidings from the Valley of the Kings, 
and the identity of the still sleeper 
in the inner sarcophagus will be dis- 
covered. Many speculations may be 

verified or set at nought, such as the religion of 
Tutankhamen and if he was originally a wor- 
shipper of the solar disc like his predecessor 
Ahenaten and his mother, the mysterious, fair- 
skinned queen who introduced or restored the 
celebration of the procession of the boat of the 
sun in Egypt. In the complicated theology of 
ancient Egypt, where one god, distinct at 
one time, becomes merged into the personality 
of another deity the next moment, there were 
several sub-deities in relation to Ra, the risen 
sun, who pervaded all. Born of Ra was Atmu, 
the sun after it had set, the sun of night, 
who, in the sunset, was believed to enter a 
boat and sail along the waters of the under- 
world, to the great joy of the dwellers therein. 
They laid hands on the boat and pulled it 
along. ‘‘ Thou watchest all men as_ they 
sleep all people adore thee, saying, 
‘Praise be to thee, because of thy resting 
among us.’”’ Sometimes there is a coffer on the 
boat, which was supposed to contain the body 
of the dead or night sun. So Atmu finished 
his dark course, and in his time became the 
parent of Shu, the rising sun, god of the 
morning. 

The figures of their gods were eternal 
subjects for the craftsmen of ancient Egypt, 
and Atmu, the dark god, never seen by mortal 
eye, must have been a fascinating theme. 
There is an ancient bronze statuette of him 
in the possession of Messrs. Spink, which 
is of extraordinary beauty and importance. 
In the attitude of it there is something of 
the stealthy, steady, irresistible approach of 
the god of night, and with it there is dignity 
and solemnity. On the head of the figure 
is a lotus crown which is inlaid with red 
enamel. Is it evidence of some connection 
or merging with Hapi, the beneficent god 
of the Nile, or an allusion to the embarking 
of Atmu on the waters of the underworld ? 
There is much excellent information about 
the gods of old Egypt, amulets and scarabs 
in ‘‘ Amentet,” a book by Mr. A. E. Knight. 

European and Oriental porcelain and 
decorative furniture from various sources will 
pass under the hammer at Messrs. Christie’s 
on February 21st. Among the Chinese porce- 
lain is a pair of famille verte bottles mounted 
as ewers and enamelled with kylins, with 
handles, lips and plinths in ormolu in Louis 
XV style. The European porcelain includes a 
number of fine pieces from the old Worcester 
manufactory ; for example, a pair of mugs 
painted with exotic birds, insects and branches 
in panels, the borders being zilt on dark blue 
scale pattern: a circular dish with scalloped 
border painted with fruit in apple-green 
border, with a pair of square dishes, a pair of 
plates and a tea cup and saucer, similar ; 
a teapot and cover fluted and painted with 
birds and branches in apple-green border ; an 
old tea service; and plates, a circular dish 
and a pair of baskets with open trellis sides and 
flower branch handles, part of the Manvers 
service. 

Notable in the furniture are a Japanese 
lacquer chest decorated with landscapes and 
boys in black and gold, and an English lacquer 
cabinet decorated with birds and flowers 
in black and gold, partly inlaid with mother- 
o’-pearl, both on gilt wood Queen Anne 
stands, richly carved. In marqueterie there is 
a Sheraton cabinet of French design inlaid with 


branches of flowers in coloured woods on 
mahogany, with a table of Louis XV design, 
inlaid with shells, scroJlwork and branches of 
foliage in tulipwood on satinwood ground, and 
a Louis XVI table, mounted with an ormolu 
gallery and inlaid with a musical and military 
trophy, the sides with laurel festoons and chequer 
pattern. There are three Aubusson carpets, 
the largest woven with bouquets and garlands 
of flowers on buff and grey ground, with red 
border, the smallest with floral designs on red 
and pale green ground. 

very interesting and useful collection 
of books selected from a library in Wiltshire 
will come up for dispersal at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
from February 18th to 21st. As befits the 
library of a country house, there is a good range 
of works on travel, topography, zoology and 
natural history. Notable in this connection 
are Alcide D’Orbigny’s ‘‘ Voyage dans |’Ame- 
rique Méridionale, 1835-47,” with portait, 
fine coloured and plain plates ; the ‘‘ Narrative 





VERY FINE BRONZE FIGURE OF ATMU. 


Wearing lotus crown inlaid with red enamel. 
Height roins. 


of the Surveying Voyages of H.M.S. Adventure 
and Beagle,” with appendix, 1839, by Darwin 
and Fitzroy; the topography of London is 
illustrated in a number of interesting publica- 
tions ; and the natural history books include 
Selby’s “ Illustrations of British Ornithology,” 
with 217 coloured and four plain figures of 
birds, with descriptive text to the work, 1833-34. 
Very suitable to the country house are the 
illustrated books of sport, of antiquities and 
of the fine arts, as well as general literature 
mostly of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 


turies. A quantity of old play-bills, including 
those of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
1778-1820; the Theatre Royal, Covent 


Garden, 1816-38 ; and of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, 1766-67, in several of which 
Garrick’s name occurs, and 1816-38, are of 
great historic value and full of memories of 
gay Georgian times. Works of rarity figure 
in the catalogue—Hookes’ ‘Amanda; A 


Sacrifice to an unknown Goddesse; or, A 
Free-will Offering of a loving Heart to a 
Sweet-Heart,” 1653; the Satirist or Monthly 
Meteor, Vols. 1-13, 1808-13; and Loque’s 
“Discourses of Warre and Single Combat,” 
translated by J. Eliot and printed in 1591. 
There are a few manuscripts and illuminations, 
including ‘“‘ Notes on Africa,” by Henry Beaufoy, 
late eighteenth century ; thirteen illuminated 
leaves, comprising prayers to the Virgin, and 
other miniatures entitled ‘‘ Album historique 
et religieux,’’ and letters of the alphabet in 
gold on a blue ground on vellum, Italian work 
of the eighteenth century. On vellum with 
silk linings, within a velvet-lined leather case, 
is Whittaker’s reproduction de luxe of the 
Magna Charta, issued in 1816. 

On February 21st Messrs. Sotheby will 
sell engravings comprising English and foreign 
portraits; prints of Old London from the 
Gardner collection; coaching and military 
subjects, Baxter and Le Blond prints, mezzo- 
tint portraits and other subjects, by order of 
the executors of the late Mr. C. C. Fynes, Mrs. 
Charles Mostyn Owen, and from_ various 
sources. The prints of Old London illustrate 
the Green Park; the Royal Institution, Albe- 
marle Street; the Interior of the Oplotheca 
in Brook Street ; Old Bond Street ; Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly ; Regent Street; the Opera 
House and the Theatre Royal, Haymarket ; 
St. Martin’s Church; the Horse Guards; 
Savoy Chapel ; New Inn; St. Mary Magdalen, 
Old Fish Street ; and Pinner’s Hall, Old Broad 
Street. There is a fine series of military cos- 
tumes in colours, and the Baxter prints include 
*“The Parting Look ” (without the man with 
the box). 

Among the mezzotint portraits after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds are the Countess of Derby 
(second state) and Lady Taylor, by W. Dickin- 
son; the Countess of Harrington (first state), 
by Valentine Green; Frances Ingram (first 
state) and the Hon. Mrs. Stanhope, by J. R. 
Smith; the Marlborough family (the large 
plate, proof before title), by C. Turner ; and 
the Duchess of Rutland, by Valentine Green. 
There are prominent the pair by Ward, after 
W R. Bigg, in colours—the ‘‘ Soldier’s Widow, 
or Schoolboys’ Collection,” and the “ Szilor’s 
Orphans, or the Young Ladies’ Subscription ” ; 
and, lastly, a number of aquatints in colours, 
showing incidents in the sport of cock-fighting. 

Messrs. Sotheby announce the sale of 4 
further selection of works in Early Envlish 
poetry and other literature from the Chr:stie- 
Miller library, formerly at Britwell Cuurt, 
Bucks, in the week beginning March °1st; 
to be followed by a sale of books in all branches 
of literature from the same, from Apri! 7th 
to gth. 

On the 22nd inst., Messrs. Knight, } rank 
and Rutley will dispose of English and Fr ach 
furniture, porcelain, books and objects of ¢ 

At their sale of Chinese porcelain and 
pottery, objects of art, Indian sculpture, En; !ish 
and Irish glass, pewter, English furniture ond 
Chinese carpets, on the 8th inst., Me-sts. 
Puttick and Simpson secured £1,573, anc on 
the same afternoon their sale of engrav: °gs, 
etchings and drawings realised £1,222, inc 3d- 
ing £84 for ‘“ Fox Hunting,” a set of ‘our 
aquatints in colours, by T. Sutherland, «/ter 
H. Alken ; and £65 2s. for “‘ A Trip to Melton, 
a set of twelve aquatints in colours, from 
drawings by J. D. Paul, in wrappers (Spencer)- 

The portrait of a lady in slashed dress 
and white ruff, on panel, was sold for £262 195- 
(Morant Gallery), at Messrs. Robinson, Fisher 
and Harding’s, on the 7th inst. It was attributed 
to Ravestein. D. VAN DE GOOTE. 














